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Studebaker Champion 4-door sedan 


* -_ America knows that Studebaker sets the pace 1n 
AVES rf rh ers distinctive styling— but many don’t realize how 


much a Studebaker cuts operating costs. 


® Studebaker gasoline savings alone go far toward 
the LQ buy word helping balance many a family’s income and outgo. 
Owners of new Studebakers hardly ever face the 

problem of finding the money for costly repairs. 


for al welcome new kind Even the brakes of a new Studebaker seldom need 


servicing—they automatically adjust themselves. 
It’s smart to be fussy this year in buying a new car. 


of low-cost mileage Make sure to check up on Studebaker’s low-cost mile- 


age. Make it your measure of real money’s worth. 


White sidewall tires, wheel trim rings and license plate frames, available on all models at extra cost, 


tare 


A new vision of loveliness—Smart New thrills and new thrift—Auto- No rolling back on upgrades—Stu- Trustworthy structural soundness 
decorator fabrics grace the interiorsof maticoverdriveheightensthe pleasure debaker’s automatic hill holder means is built into every Studebaker by the 
all the 1949 Studebaker bodies. One of Studebaker performance. Riding is new safety when you’re ready to go nation’s most painstaking automo- 
of the new Champion sedan interiors just like effortless gliding. Stude- forward after coming to an uphill tive craftsmen. Many of them are 
is illustrated here. Studebaker Land  baker’s overdrive starts repaying its stop. There’s noextracostforthispro- members of father-and-son teams. 
Cruisers are upholstered in nylon. extra cost in extra savings right away. tection, except on Champion models. = Studebaker, Scuth Bend 27. Indiana, U.S. A. 
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20,000 volis looking for a pinhole 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


pepe that black rubber tube is a piece 
of metal wired to a 20,000-volt elec- 
tric line. The current can’t go through 
the rubber but it can jump through the 
smallest pinhole, even through any little 
piece of foreign matter. When it does, 
it blows a loud horn. The workman can 
find the defective part instantly. 


This machine is one reason why your 
home or your factory is safer if your 
fire department has B. F. Goodrich hose. 


To avoid pinholes, fire hose tubes 
used to be built up in layers, wrapped 


around each other. But there had to be 
seams inside and outside, running the 
full length of the hose. The seams 
weren’t always perfect; and they even 
slowed down the flow of water. B. F. 
Goodrich men believed they could find 
a better way to do it. 


They developed the machine in the 
picture, and a hose that has no layers, 
is seamless, smooth inside and out, yet 
has no pinholes or any other defects. 


B. F. Goodrich men made other im- 
provements in fire hose too. They made 


jackets stronger yet lighter and did 
several other things to make hose last 
longer or easier to handle. 


Why not take advantage of this 
B. F. Goodrich policy of constant im- 
provement? Don’t be satisfied with any 
rubber product you use without first 
finding out what B. F. Goodrich has 
done recently to make it better. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial and Gen- 
eral Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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YOU'LL WANT THE FACTS 
on this field-tested “TRIPLE C”’ Plan, if produc- 
tion machining is a factor in your operation 


yo find Carboloy’s new plan tual working conditions in manufactur- 
of Coordinated Carbide Control ing plants—went into its development. 
(“Triple C’’) of real importance to — 

your company’s ‘‘break-even’’ posi- Proof that * Triple c” 

tion On expenses versus income. is effective 


Wherever it has been used, the plan 
has brought outstanding results. . . 
without increase in man-hours, with- 
out plant expansion, and without 
added major capital expenditure! 


It produces savings that go far beyond 
mere economies in initial tool cost— 
savings that are of unusual signifi- 
cance in the manufacturing cost of 
your product. 
“Triple C’’ has worked wonders for 
Plant-wide benefits that other companies. It can probably be 
add up BIG just as sensational a performer for 

your business. 
Are you vitally concerned over a high 
““*break-even"’ point? ‘Triple C’’ has 


been specifically developed to help you Here is a typical case 
lower it by: 





“With fewer machine tools in 
* reducing manufacturing costs operation, production was more 
than doubled, but cost per piece 


~~ . ‘ 
increasing production was not increased, despite a raise 


* eliminating waste of time and of 15.7% in hourly labor rate and 
materials a substantial increase in material 
The ‘Triple C’’ Plan is a quick and _ 
positive way to help effect the kind — Midwest manufacturer 
of major savings that interest you most (Name on request) 








in these days of high fixed and 


variable costs. 





CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
It is a plan for coordinating all phases 11177 E. 8 Mile Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 
of carbide tool use in your plaht. 
Years of field experience—under ac- 
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Chemistry Lesson 


Here in the states neon signs are red. 
What know-how has Mexico (or NEwswerx) 
to make a blue neon sign (NEwsweex, 
May 9)? 

RAPHAEL S. JONES 

Washington, D. C. 


By mixing such gases as helium or vapor 
of mercury with neon gas, a variety of col- 
ors, including blue, is possible and fairly 
common. 


Wrong Paper 
We wish to disclaim any responsibility 
for the editorial attributed to The Atlanta 
Journal in your story about the John Garris 
murder (NEWSWEEK, May 2). The editorial 
which you quote appeared in The Atlanta 
Constitution. 
Wricut Bryan 
Editor 


The Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Newsweek's blushing apologies to both 


newspapers. 


Queen’s Peer 


Please give me the date of the Atlantic 
speed record set by the Queen Mary ( News- 
WEEK, May 2) .. . I hold a certificate . 
showing that under date of Nov. 21 to Nov. 
26, 1945 our ship ( U.S.S. Lake Champlain) 
crossed from Gibraltar to Norfolk, Va. . 
at an average speed of 32.048 knots, the 
fastest recorded crossing of the Atlantic to 
that date. This represents the noblest 
achievement I have from my naval service, 
and I would like to keep it through 1949 
anyway. 

E. E. Bisnor 

Dothan, Ala. 

Between Aug. 10 and Aug. 14, 1938, 


Cunard White Star’s Queen Mary crossed at 
an average speed of 31.69 knots—the trans 
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White sidewa 


tires, as i!'us'rated, availab/e a’ ex’ra cost 


‘Reaty 


§ pe one thing is needed to 


complete this picture. 


For the day is bright and sunny, 
as you can plainly see. 


The top’s down on this tidv Buick 
Convertible, all ready to let in the 
wind and the soft warm air. 


Under its bonnet, 150 Fireball 
horsepower wait the touch of a 
toe to go into smooth and quiet- 
voiced life. 


Beneath the floor, a modern 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Net work, every Monday evening. 


Your Key CH o Greater Value 
tA 


y 


ling - and Waiting 


miracle in engineering called 
Dynaflow Drive is ready to take 
shifting off your mind—and put 
satiny smoothness in all your going. 


The seats are wide, deep, restful. 
Handy controls run windows up 
or down, adjust the front seat to 
your comfort, swing up the top 
at command. A deep-seated frame, 
big billowy tires and gentle coil 
springing assure a ride that’s like 
a dream. 


When better automobiles are built Buick 


In short, here are all the makings 
of a wonderful, wonderful time— 
except for one thing. 


That’s vou. 


To step into this picture, why not 
step down now to your Buick 
dealer—see what a whale of a buy 
this Buick is—find out the happy 
news about deliveries—and get a 
firm order in? 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


| C5aite ROADMASTER (foe EO man 


will build them 




















FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


0000 


le copias 


with 


UARCO 


combined forms 




















Do you have inter-office correspond- 
ence? Then you can make similar sav- 
ings—perhaps even more! 

This manufacturer of heating and air 
conditioning has two plants. Each memo 
between them takes 4 copies: original, 
writer's copy, “‘tickler,” and file copy. 
Four to write, four to reply—eight 
copies in all. 

But not on Uarco combined forms! 
These new forms combine sending 
and reply into one set. Carbons come 
glued in place . . . copies separate with 
one swift motion. The saving? “our 
copies with every writing—50,000 
copies a year! That's $250 in paper cost 
alone, to say nothing of the savings in 
payroll! 

Uarco designs such engineered forms 
systems for any business... any kind... 
any size. No cost. No obligation. You 
have only to phone your Uarco Repre- 
sentative to see where you can save! 


UARCO 


(MN COMPO A ATES 





Business Forms 
UARCO INCORPORATED 


Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, Il; Cleveland, Ohio 
Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS SINGLE SET FORMS 


We eliminated 





AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 


LETTERS 





atlantic speed record for passenger vessels. 
Mr. Bishop’s ship, one of the largest aircraft 
carriers built during the war, is undeniably 
faster. 


Spilt Milk 

In your Letters explanation of “Pictures 
in the Rain” (Newsweek, April 18) you 
say that the drops of water were moving 
slightly upward, suspended in an air stream, 
forming dumbbells. Are not the drops milk, 
as water is transparent? 

I took the enclosed picture by electric 





Water or milk, it still prints white 


flash, 1/5000th part of a second. It is a milk 
stream being poured into a saucer. Note at 
least one “dumbbell” and the milk “crown” 
formed as the milk drops hit and splatter 
into a thousand drops. You count the drops. 


D. W. GRANT 
Vice President 
The Pennzoil Co. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Photos of drops of water and milk show 
up transparent on a negative, white when 
printed on white paper. 


Gerald’s Luck 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would tell me what you know of the condi- 
tion of Gerald Sullivan, the boy who was 
imprisoned by his mother for nine years 
(Newsweek, March 28). There has been no 
word published about him since his dis- 
covery some time ago. 

Patrick H. WATERS 
Baileyville, Kans. 


Temporarily assigned to custody of the 
children’s home of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Gerald contracted a mild case of diphtheria. 
Charges against his mother have been hed 
up pending his recovery. Gerald will prob- 
ably be assigned by the court to a Catholic 
home for boys for at least two years and may 
then be adopted or placed in a foster home. 


Strategic Air Command 


The article on the Strategic Air Command 
(Newsweek, April 18) presented an excel- 
lent explanation of the strategy of a very 
important part of our Air Force, the heavy- 
bomber specialists. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing, however, is that it directly 
contradicts the statements made by propo- 
nents of the radar net to be established 


Newsweek, May 30, 1949 
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RESTAURANTS 
AND TAVERNS 


with 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Don’t let your customers go to com- 
petitors. 


eye 


lt 


eM 


Als 


To increase your business, depend- 
able air-conditioning is a must. 


. {Fz There's real profit in making your 
place cool and refreshing. 


OFFICES AND 
Curtis Air Conditioning Units are 


easily and quickly installed. 


Occupy minimum floor space— 
quiet in operation. 


Curtis units operate satisfactorily 
for years. 


95 YEAR 



















































































Look in the classified section of your 
"phone book for your Curtis Dealer, or 
write for full information. 


CURTIS REFRIGERATING: 
CURTIS MANUFACTUR 
1916 Kien! Venue, 
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Experimental cotton field, showing dusted and undusted area. Note cotton insect 
damage in the lower photo, Photo courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


$269,000,000... 


ala carte! 


I, cost American cotton growers this 
staggering sum to feed their expensive 
“ouests” in 1917! More 
than the cotton farm income of Alabama 
and North Carolina combined! But, 
something’s being done to beat the 
ravages of Mr. Boll Weevil and his 
motley crew. 


cotton insect 


Take for instance, the studies being 
made by government agencies to deter- 
mine what chemicals do the most effec- 
tive job against cotton pests. The lower 
photograph shows a section of a cotton 
field that was not treated, and the upper 
photograph one that was dusted with a 
DDT-Benzene Hexachloride-Sulphur 
Note the difference! The 
dusted area is another victory in the 
battle against the bugs that eat deep 
into our agricultural economy. 


mixture. 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 


6 


Pennsalt, long a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of agricultural and household in- 
secticides, is one of America’s largest 
producers of agricultural chemicals. 
These chemical products are a few of 
hundreds of Pennsalt chemicals... 
which, teamed with Pennsalt engineer- 
ing service, are helping to make things 
better, healthier, brighter, cleaner, 
stronger, more abundant...at lower cost. 


They may be able to solve some problem 
of yours. A word to us will place at your 
disposal the accumulation of nearly 100 
years of technical knowledge. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1000 Widener Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


Winger 
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around the borders of the United States . 
NEWSWEEK quotes the SAC as saying: “They 
[the enemy] may know when we get over 


the border, but next they have to find us.” 


You add: “The Sad SAC’s aren’t worried 
about enemy radar...” 

If our bombers can get through their net. 
why won't their bombers be able to get 
through our net and bomb effectively? 


JEAN JOHNSON 
Washington, D. C. 


Gen. Curtis LeMay, SAC commander, 
doesn’t think enemy radar can stop our 
planes and says our radar screen won't be 
able to stop theirs. He feels that once a big 
bomber attack is started, it can’t be stopped. 
The answer, he believes, is to knock out 
enemy sites before such attacks can get in 
the air. 


®&... The statement that men flocked to 
get into SAC is the farthest thing from the 
truth. The fact of the matter is that you have 
quite a time getting out of it. This base is 
not the best I’ve seen either. We do not call 
each other Sad SAC’s and morale is hardly 
as good as it is pictured. 


SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD 
BY REQUEST 
Offutt Air Force Base 
Fort Crook, Neb. 


The slang term “Sad SAC’s” was given to 
NEwsweEEx’s reporter by Offutt enlisted men. 
Reliable indicators such as AWOL and te- 
enlistment rates show that morale at Offutt 
is good. Once in SAC it is hard to get out, 
as LeMay frankly states and as Newswerx 
reported. ; 
>... Who is the office jockey who isn‘ 
afraid of flak at 25,000 feet? He’s lying. Ask 
the men who flew at Ploesti and Bremer- 
haven. 


SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD 
BY REQUEST 
McGuire Air Force Base 
Wrightstown, N. J. 
The “jockey” is General LeMay, who led 


such raids as the Schweinfurt-Regensburg 
attack, when 60 B-17s were lost. 
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(0 one year $6.50 
(0 two years $10.00 


152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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THAT'S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THAT HANDSOME NEW 1949 MERCURY! 
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You just can't blame a new MERUUR owner for bragging 
that his long, low, massive MERURY zs the best-looking 1949 
car by far And tf he claims there isnt a handsomer 
automobile on the road, believe him. There isn’t / 
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—_| | Y OU get much more than just good miles per gallon—and up!* Front 

“‘looks’’ with your new, road- coil springing! A restful ‘‘comfort- 
———es | I cae ' oo 8 > . ° «tg 

lugging 1949 Mercury! zone’’ ride! Easier steering! ‘‘Super- 
50 | ; ” 1S " 
10.00 And everything’s been road- ron a pre —— —_ 

° ° d ; ) 
proven by thousands of satisfied 8° *MeTeased visibility, too 
| owners for millions of miles! See it and you’re sure to say: 
, P etry ” 

_ | You get a powerful new 8-cylin- It's Mercury for me! 
. ¥. der, V-type engine with surprising *even more with optional overdrive, Wh 
— aie , . . ’hite side-wall tires and rear wheel 
1949 economy! Owners claim 17, 18, 19 — mercury DivisiON OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY shields optional at extra cost. 


























1. Around that curve lies East Africa! 


Commander Attilio Gatti, veteran of 11 
African safaris, is shown at the jump-off 
of the Gatti-Hallicrafters expedition in 
1948—a 5,000-mile, 9-month safari from 
which he has just returned. 

TIP ON TRUCKS: This famed jungle 
jaunter puts transportation to a tough 
trek-test. After disappointing experiences 
with everything from camels to a dozen 
different makes of trucks, he “discovered” 
Internationals. Uses ’em exclusively now! 





Hood-hunters hold powwow! 


“These fellows were always interested 
when a hood was raised,” laughs Com- 
mander Gatti. “Well might they be—these 
sturdy engines powered us mile after mile, 
never needing more than routine service.” 
TIP ON TRUCKS: Internationals are 
backed by the nation’s largest exclusive 
truck service organization. You get expert 
service when and where you need it, from 
International’s 4,700 Dealers and 170 
Company-owned Branches, 


International Harvester Builds 
McCormick Farm Equipment. . . Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 
Refrigerators and Freezers 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars” 
NBC, Sunday afternoons 





2. This is no trip for a tender-foot! 





Explorer Gatti brings back tips on trucks 





“As we progress toward ‘The Mountains 
of the Moon’;’ says Commander Gatti, 
“we are not misled by those level plains. 
We know that ahead lies tortuous ter- 
rain and rugged going that will test the 
stamina of men and equipment.’ 

TIP ON TRUCKS: International Trucks are 
built to take a beating. They’re built to 
lick the toughest job on your schedule. 
They’re products of 42 years of engineer- 
ing trucks for endurance. 


3. Look who dropped in for lunch! 





Commander Gatti reports: “It wasn’t un- 
common to find giraffe grazing nearby; 
certainly the giraffe didn’t seem surprised 
to find International Trucks in the veldt!” 
TIP ON TRUCKS: International Trucks are 
at home next to giraffe, next to coal mines, 
next to oil fields, next to creameries, next 
to anything! They are specialized trucks 


for specialized jobs. 





U.S. heavy-duty truck buyers, too, have a tip for you— 


The Internationals used on Commander 
Gatti’s expedition were light and me- 
dium-duty trucks. But they demonstrated 
the same basic values that have won Inter- 
national heavy-duty trucks this rating with 
America’s most exacting truck buyers: 
For 17 straight years, registration fig- 


ures for new heavy-duty trucks have 
shown Internationals in first place! 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS «2h: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 





You get real truck value in- any Interna- 
tional Truck—light, medium or heavy duty. 


And you get the right truck for your 
job. There are 22 basic International 
Trucks, 1,000 different truck combina- 
tions, for efficient truck specialization. 


See your nearest International Truck 
Dealer or Branch before you buy any truck. 
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MICRO-NEWSWEEK: For the first time in news-magazine 
publishing history, both microcard and microfilm editions 
of NEwswEEK will be available to subscribers after June 1, 
1949. These new editions will provide a permanent, com- 
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NEWSWEEK on microcard will look like this 


pact, and authoritative history of our times. They will in- 
clude all editorial material and advertising appearing in 
NEwsSwEEKk’s regular edition. 

The microcard edition will be distributed weekly, simul- 
taneously with the regular newsstand and mail editions, 
and will reach subscribers at approximately the same time 
as their full-size copies. It will be printed on 3- by 5-inch 
index cards with symbols for filing. 

The microfilm edition will be distributed semi-annually 
in 100-foot rolls. Each roll will contain 26 issues, plus an 
index. It will be available in September and March each 
year. The cost of each type of micro edition will be the 
same as the present cost of Newsweek bound volumes— 
$15 per year. 


CIVILIAN STINTS: Gen. Carl Spaatz has been particularly 
busy the last few days preparing the report of his first trip 
to Europe since he was there a year ago as Air Force Chiet 
of Staff (see page 35) and working on the program of the 
Civil Air Patrol. General Spaatz is chairman of the Na- 
tional Board of the CAP and was much in evidence at the 
CAP’s annual conference and Presidential dinner in Wash- 
ington. We noticed that all evening young veterans of the 
second world war pushed their way to the general's side, 
stuck out their hands and said something like: “General, 
I’m John Smith, 97th Fighter Group. I just want to shake 
your hand, sir.” Spaatz never failed to have a bit of con- 
versation with each one of these members of an organiza- 
tion which is a strictly volunteer, nonpay outfit. 


McBRIDE MAKES IT: Five years ago in describing Mary 
Margaret McBride’s tenth anniversary party in Madison 
Square Garden, Newsweek’s Radio department said that 
“the rain of listeners’ requests for tickets was so heavy that 
NBC could almost have filled the grandstand at Yankee 
Stadium.” This week Miss McBride is celebrating her fif- 
teenth anniversary—in the Yankee Stadium (see page 50). 


THE COVER: In accepting the ap- 
pointment as United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, John J. 
McCloy swapped a $30,000 tax-free 
salary and the prestige that goes with 
the presidency of the International 
Bank for a job that pays $25,000 be- 
fore taxes and contains a number of 
major headaches (see page 20). As 
the first civilian commissioner of a powder-keg area, Mc- 
Cloy faces one of the most important and difficult assign- 
ments the government has to hand out (photo by Acme). 
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Since telephone operators were boys... 


ACK in the early °80’s, when central office 
B switchboards were manned by boy opera- 
tors, Western Electric became the manufacturing 
unit of the infant Bell Telephone System. This 
has made sure of a source of good equipment, 
the kind required to provide dependable and 


economical telephone service. 


Experience has proved the value of this to 
the public. For the Bell System network has 


MANUFACTURER PURCHASER DISTRIBUTOR 


of telephone opporatus for of supplies for Bell 
the Bell System. Telephone companies. ratus and supplies. 


grown vastly complex, yet its billions of parts— 
old and new—work perfectly together. 


@<As the Bell System network increases, it will con- 
tinue to provide fine service largely because of the 
unified way Bell scientists design, Western Electric 
people produce, and telephone company people 
operate the equipment—a triple-action with one aim: 


good telephone service for you at a reasonable price. 


INSTALLER 


of Bell telephone appa- of Bell System central 
office equipment. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

There’s growing talk in Washington 
that Truman plans to seek renomination 
in 1952... The President has hinted to 
friends that he wants no additional Cabi- 
net changes at this time. He aims to fill 
vacant military and other jobs before 
making other shifts . . . Defense Secretary 
Johnson is outraged at the Budget Bureau 
because it drew up a table comparing the 
proposed salary-increase bill for military 
people with salaries paid. the govern- 
ment’s civilian employes. Senator Flan- 
ders of Vermont requested the study and 
had it inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, even though a score of high-ranking 
Army and Navy officers pleaded with 
him not to make it public. 


Postmastership Holdups 

It may be denied, but postmaster 
nominations are being delayed in those 
districts whose House members voted 
against the Administration’s bill to revise 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Meantime, there is 
guarded talk in the Senate of holding up 
all postmaster nominations until after 
the Administration presents its full list 
of nominees. The President announced 
more than two weeks ago that 4,000 post- 
master nominations would be sent to the 
Senate in a few days. Since that time less 
than 1,000 nominations have been made. 


New Senate Investigation 

Look for the top Congressional inves- 
tigating committee, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures, to become active 
again in the near future. Cautious Sena- 
tor Hoey of North Carolina, head of its 
investigation subcommittee, has avoided 
headlines so far this session, but several 
probes are being prepared and will begin 
soon. They are not expected, however, 
to develop the sensations of the Howard 
Hughes and Gen. Bennett E. Meyers in- 
quiries during the 80th Congress. Hoey 
answers criticism that politics has kept 
the committee quiet under the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress by pointing to 
the fact that William P. Rogers, who was 
chief counsel for the committee during 
the investigations held in the 80th Con- 
gress, is still holding the same post. 
Rogers is a Republican. 


The B-36 Dogfight 

Air Force officials claim they aren't 
worried about proposed tests of the B-36’s 
ability to withstand attack by Navy fight- 
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ers. However, they’re bitter because they 
feel that the tests can prove little and that 
the publicity about them has only misled 
the public on the whole question of fight- 
ers vs. bombers. According to AF experts, 
the ability of a fighter plane to reach high 
altitudes and then maneuver is less than 
half the problem of effective bomber in- 
terception. A vital part of any fighter de- 
fense is a good ground radar system 
which can find and track the attacking 
bombers, they say. Vast areas of the U. S. 
could be approached by a B-36 without 
fear of radar detection, and potential 
enemies are worse off than the U.S. in 
this respect. The AF claims that since it’s 
impractical for jet fighters to maintain 
constant patrol, they'd be almost help- 
less without radar guidance. 


F.D.R. Jr.’s Birthplace 

The victory of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr. in the New York Congressional race 
has started a premature, but neverthe- 
less heated, argument in Washington as 
to whether he would be eligible for the 
U.S. Presidency. Born in the Roosevelt 
summer home at Campobello, N. B., 
Roosevelt is without any doubt a U.S. 
citizen because of his parents. But 
whether he is a “natural born” citizen, as 
required for the Presidency under the 


Constitution, is debatable. The Supreme 


Court never has ruled on whether a 
citizen must be born on American soil 
to qualifv as natural born. Although it’s 
not binding, of course, a District of Co- 
lumbia Federal Court has handed down 
the ruling that a foreign-born child of 
American citizens is not a “natural born” 
citizen. 


National Notes 

Federal agencies are busy prenaring 
new lists of patronage jobs for William 
Bovle of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee . . . The CIO and AFL already 
are mapping an all-out doorbell-ringing 
campaign to get out the pro-labor vote 
for the 1950 Congressional elections. 
Banking on traditional public apathy in 
off-year elections, labor leaders estimate 
they can capture at least 36 more seats 
in the House and six in the Senate. . . 
Rew. Helen Gahagan Douglas of Cali- 
fornia has her eye on the Senate seat of 
Sheridan Downey, whose term expires 
next year. She’s eager to challenge him 
on the reclamation issue Senator 
McClellan of Arkansas scoffs at reports 
that he will be appointed to a Federal 
judgeship to make way for Governor 
McMath, a White House favorite . . 
New Hampshire’s old-line Republican 


leaders are out to get New Dealish Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey in the 1950 primary 
but haven't settled on a candidate. Their 
first favorite was Rep. Chester E. Mer- 
row, but he’s decided to keep the safety 
of his House seat, figuring Tobey can’t 
be defeated next year. 
» 4 


Trends Abroad 

The State Department is preparing a 
new demand that the Soviet settle its 
Lend-Lease accounts with the U.S. The 
Department wants to put the Russians 
on notice that irrespective of any Paris 
conference agreements it will continue 
to insist on the settlement of Soviet war- 
time obligations . . . Having taken the 
plunge by joining the Atlantic alliance, 
Norway now is making ready for any 
emergency with an “M-Day” program 
for industrial mobilization. The most far- 
reaching plan is construction of hydro- 
electric power stations underground . . . 
Look for more open and candid discus- 
sion of China policy by the State Depart- 
ment. As a_ result of Congressional 
pressure and events in China, officials 
believe the time has come for affirmative 
statements of future U.S. aims in the 
Orient . . . Industrial sabotage is occurring 
in the Soviet zone of Germany. A hitherto 
unreported Mav Dav sveech bv the Ber- 
lin chairman of the Soci:list Unitv Party 
disclosed an attempt to blow up the 
Klingenberg power station. 


Incident in Poland 

A serious diplomatic incident was nar- 
rowly averted last week when Waldemar 
J. Gallman, U.S. ambassador to Poland, 
was held by the Polish police for several 
hours. The ambassador, traveling by au- 
tomobile from Warsaw to Lublin, was 
halted at a road block some 50 miles from 
his destination and told that because 
he was in a restricted area he would 
be detained pending orders from high- 
er officials. An officer who arrived sev- 
eral hours later offered to take the am- 
bassador to Lublin by a different road, 
but Gallman declined and returned to 
Warsaw instead. 


Tarkish Crisis 

The Turkish Cabinet is tottering, and 
Middle East observers expect it to fall 
shortly. The administration is under at- 
tack on two counts, international and 
domestic. The general feeling is that 
Foreign Minister Sadak failed to obtain 
satisfactory results in his recent visit to 
Washington. His subsequent announce- 
ments have done little to calm Turkish 
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uneasiness over being left out of the 
Atlantic Pact. The domestic issue is more 
serious. In the face of falling prices else- 
where the cost of living in Turkey con- 
tinues to rise, and no Cabinet spokesman 
has yet come forward with a plan to curb 
inflation. With national elections only 
two years away the opposition parties 
are making political hay out of the gov- 
ernment’s plight. 


Britain and the Middle East 

A wholesale revision of British policy 
in the Middle East is in the making. 
In midsummer envoys to Syria, Iraq, 
Trans-Jordan, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia 
will attend a Foreign Office seminar to 
work on the problem. They'll discuss the 
implications for British interests in the 
creation of Israel, possible U.S. invest- 
ment to develop backward areas, Arab 
refugees, permanent resettlement plans 
in connection with irrigation schemes for 
the east bank of the Jordan, and British 
hopes of security agreements with Islamic 
countries. 


Business as Usual in Japan 

Since the Yangtze crossings a number 
of substantial and middle-bracket Japa- 
nese businessmen are reportedly joining 
the Communist Party, even in the tradi- 
tionally conservative business center of 
Osaka. When asked the reason, they 
reply: “Business is business. When China 
goes Communist they'll give preference 
to party supporters. We're only putting 
on a necessary mask.” 


Foreign Notes 

Some twenty treaties will be negotiated 
by the State Department to protect U. S. 
capital abroad under the Point Four pro- 
gram. The first one planned is with 
Uruguay President Dutra’s inspec- 
tion of the TVA was no idle sight-seeing 
tour. With Brazil tentatively listed as a 
Point Four country, he was vitally inter- 
ested in TVA’s handling of water re- 
sources, one of the foremost Brazilian 
assets and problems . . . It'll take a lot 
more pressure before Mexico wins ap- 
proval of its bid for a $200,000,000 
American loan to help its floundering oil 
industry. Export-Import Bank officials 
take a dim view of the deal on the ground 
that Mexico could get private capital if 
it made some reforms in existing laws and 
operations of the nationalized industry 

. Immigrants are arriving in Israel at 
the rate of a thousand a day. 
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Foreign-Loan Promotion 

The International Bank is quietly de- 
veloping a new policy in foreign lend- 
ing. Instead of waiting for loan requests 
from member countries, the bank now 
sends experts abroad to survey financial 
needs and invite planned borrowing. A 
major venture into this field will be a 


mission to Colombia, leaving next month 
under the leadership of Lauchlin Currie, 
former member of the F.D.R. brain trust. 


Another Farm Program 

The House Agriculture Committee is 
writing a completely new farm program. 
The aim is to shunt aside the Brannan 
bill and keep the flexible price-support 
features of the Aiken-Hope Act from go- 
ing into effect Jan. 1. Probably ready 
within a month, the bill will include 
marketing quotas, acreage allotments, 
and fixed supports for basic commodities, 
to which poultry and dairy products may 
be added. Chairman Cooley also is con- 
sidering a new feature—price insurance, 
whereby farmers would pay a 1 to 3% 
premium on their crops to build up a 
reserve fund for cushioning price declines 
in lean years. Furthermore, the commit- 
tee is toying with an optional two-price 
system. There’d be fixed support for 
crops produced under controls for the 
domestic market, but farmers could put 
extra acreage into crops fci export and 
take their chances on the world-market 
price. 


Fate of General Aniline 

The Alien Property Office is trying to 
obtain Congressional authority to sell 
the $100,000,000 General Aniline & Film 
Corp. to private interests, without await- 
ing settlement of a pending international 
lawsuit. It would be a public sale, adver- 
tised throughout the nation, with sealed 
bids. However, the government would 
not be required to sell to the highest 
bidder, if such a transfer would promote 
a monopoly. Disposal of the huge prop- 
erty now is tied up in Federal court 
through a lawsuit brought by the Swiss 
corporation Interhandel, formerly I. G. 
Chemie, which claims to be the rightful 
owner. The government claims that 
Chemie was a “front” for I. G. Farben, 
German chemical trust, and that General 
Aniline was legally seized at the outset 
of the war under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 


Multibillion-Dollar Slip 

The hazards of economic forecasting 
were strikingly demonstrated last week 
when the Commerce Department an- 
nounced that the gross national product 
had declined at the annual rate of 
$9,000,000,000 in the first quarter of 
1949. Just five days earlier, the Joint 
Congressional Committee had published 
an estimate by the Economic Advisers 
Council, chief government economists, 
which put the drop at only $6,000,000,- 
000 on the basis of preliminary data. 


Business Footnotes 

The Maritime Commission’s prototype 
18-knot cargo ship is being designed for 
mass production so that in any national 
emergency there'd be no need to develop 





another Victory-type vessel from scratch 

. Although Chairman Nourse of the 
Economic Advisers Council _ believes 
members shouldn’t speak in public on 
controversial matters, he’s considering 
testifying before Congress on the prob- 
lem of encouraging risk capital. He in- 
tends to refuse to answer questions which 
have political implications . . . Western 
cattlemen’s blizzard losses were insignifi- 
cant compared with what theyd ex- 
pected. Despite fears that half-starved 
cows would lose their calves, the spring 
calf crop is almost normal . . . As evi- 
dence of current bargain-hunting trends, 
analysts note that while department- 
store sales continue to slip, low-priced 
variety chains are doing 5% better than 
last year. 
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Movie Notes 

A series of Harold Lloyd’s most suc- 
cessful comedies will be reissued this 
year with new sound tracks. First will 
be his 1932 hit, “Movie Crazy” . . . An- 
noyed because others were tested for the 
role before him, Paul Douglas flatly re- 
jected Columbia’s offer to play the part 
he created in “Born Yesterday” on Broad- 
way ... Franchot Tone plans a French 
production of a film based on Offenbach’s 
light opera “La Vie Parisienne.” Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin will star in 
the ballet sequence . . . John Garfield will 
play the lead in “An American in Paris.” 
set for filming next year, also in France 

. Jane Cow! will appear as John Lund’s 
mother in a forthcoming picture called 
“I Married a Dead Man.” It’s her second 
movie role in 32 years ... Thomas Mann’s 
four books about Joseph will be made 
into a Technicolor film. Laurence Olivier 
and Montgomery Clift are possibilities 
for the lead role . . . “Macbeth” will get 
the gangster treatment in a scheduled 
film called “Joe Macbeth.” 


Radio Lines 

Jack Benny’s summer replacement. a 
re-do of former Hit Parade programs. 
will serve as a testing ground for singers 
and orchestra leaders. The best will win 
permanent spots on the regular Hit 
Parade in the fall . . . Comedian Danny 
Thomas is negotiating for a half-hour 
television program on an Eastern net- 
work. He and Danny Kaye are among 
the most sought-after new video possi- 
bilities . . . William Spier, director of 
the Philip Morris Playhouse, is using his 
European vacation to make wire record- 
ings of conversations and characteristic 
street noises in various nations. A stickler 
for realism, he'll work these sound effects 
into future radio productions . . . A 
number of tryout shows will be sponsored 
by the Army this summer in connection 
with its recruiting drive. Tke Army will 
pay for the talent and the networks will 
provide free station facilities. 
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OME PEOPLE are again talking up the shorter 
work week—40 hours’ pay for 35 hours’ work. 
They think that is the way to break the buyers’ 


strike brought about by excessive costs. 


Of course, the same pay for less work would 
again drive up costs and prices as it has been doing 
for years. And now that essential needs have been 
met, every increase in price means fewer people 


who can buy—and that means fewer jobs. 


When is someone going to be honest with work- 





» “Share the work” only shares the poverty 


men and tell them the way to meet an employment 
emergency is to reduce costs and so increase the 
number of people who can buy, and so increase 
jobs. Business management does not want to 
decrease costs by decreasing wages; every business 
man knows that the best way to decrease costs is 
to increase efficient production. 


This country has never been over-produced, it 
has only been over-priced. There are 140,000,000 
people who still want millions of things, and who 
will buy them when efficient production gets them 
down to a reasonable price. 


WARNER 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> A “moderate” decline in national income during the re- 
mainder of 1949 and the first six months of 1950 is now taken 
for granted by most, though not all, government officials. 


They are planning on the basis of the forecast compiled by 
Colin Stam of the Joint Congressional] Tax Committee: that 
total personal income will average out at $212,000,000,000 
in 1949 and drop to $198,000,000,000 in the first six months 
of 1950. 


It is on the basis of this estimate that a government deficit of 
about $3,000,000,000 is expected in 1950 unless tax rates are 
raised, government spending is curtailed, or both. 


> President Truman is trying to work out a formula combining 
somewhat higher taxes with government economies to balance 
next year’s budget—or at least approach a balance—in spite of 
this economic contraction. 

He is about to take the initiative in an attempt to solve the 
budget problem created by continuing deflation. Congress so 
far has failed to do so. 


This is the revenue-raising device he is considering: Boost the 
present maximum corporation-tax rate from 38% to 43 or 45%. 
The lower figure would produce $1,500,000,000 additional 
revenue, the higher about $2,000,000,000. 


This is as much tax tampering as some of Truman’s most 
trusted advisers now think safe, and he is beginning to agree 
with them. 


> Economies in government spending also will be advocated 
by the President to make up the difference between the indi- 
cated deficit and the amount increased corporation taxes 
would bring in. 


He may do this by asking Congress to direct an over-all cut in 
departmental spending or simply by issuing an Executive 
order to department heads and the Bureau of the Budget. 


> How Congress will react to the President’s indicated tax- 
economy plan is uncertain. It will welcome budgetary savings, 
if pet local projects are not too hard hit. But any tax bill, how- 
ever moderate, will have uphill going 


Chances for a balanced budget in fiscal 1950 are still dim, re- 
gardless of all the talk of economy and higher taxes. A small 
deficit is probable and, if business slips faster than now ex- 
pected, a large deficit is likely. 

Some government economists and a few Congressional leaders 
now advocate a return to deficit spending as a conscious and 
proper government policy. They feel that the present econom- 
ic decline is fast enough to warrant antideflationary govern- 
ment spending. 


> One pump-priming expedient now is in the works. It in- 
volves an advance in the timing of a payment of $2,000,- 
000,000 in refunds on veterans’ insurance policies-overpay- 
ments to be distributed in the form of dividends. 
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This high-velocity spending money probably will be fed out 
early in 1950 to counter the usual late-winter-early-spring sag 
in business. 


A major portion of this money will come from a trust fund 
and therefore won't contribute to the budgetary deficit. 


> Unemployment in May now is expected to exceed 3,000,000 
but not by much. 


A seasonal increase is certain in June, principally because of 
a large number of high-school and college students looking 
for vacation employment. 


Four million is regarded as the unemployment danger point 
by government officials who take the most conservative view 
of the problem. They advocate government measures to create 
jobs in distressed areas when this point is reached. 


> Spring wage negotiations are being watched closely by Ad- 
ministration policymakers. They are hopeful that a strike epi- 
demic can be averted. 


Their confidence was shaken by the unexpected Ford strike, 
however. They are alert to the possibility that fourth-round 
wage demands may produce serious industrial stoppages. 


A strike epidemic would be particularly disrupting this year, 
because it would add another element of fear to the economic 
situation. 


> State Department officials will be increasingly wary of pri- 
vate Russian peace feelers from now on. They are getting tired 
of Tass announcements that secret approaches have been 
made. 


They probably will insist upon open negotiations in future 
situations like the recent talks about Greece, to avoid seeming 
to make a habit of turning down Russian peace proposals. 


> Secretary Acheson is facing serious trouble with the Senate 
about his attitude toward Spain. His recent appearances be- 
fore an appropriations subcommittee to defend his nonrecog- 
nition policy were only preliminary skirmishes. 


Advocates of recognition still resent last-minute orders to U. S. 
delegates to the UN to abstain from voting on Brazil's motion 
to lift the ban against diplomatic relations with Spain. 


Under Secretary Webb will have to bear the brunt of Senate 
resentment while Acheson is in Paris. 


> Congressional leaders still haven’t decided whether to hold 
the House and Senate in session through the summer or con- 
sent to a recess in August and a continuation in September. 


They likewise are postprc ning a final decision on order of busi- 
ness. Indications are that the Atlantic Pact and arms for 
Europe will be taken up in the Senate ahead of Taft-Hartley 
revision, but this isn’t certain. 


Sentiment seems to be growing in the House to adjourn at the 
end of July and then return in November to tackle leftover 
legislation, including taxes. 
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After winding up unfinished work? 
Making short work of unfinished work 
is easier when you go Pullman. Just 
ask your porter to bring you a table. 
This turns your accommodations into 
an office on wheels. 


- 


When should a successful businessman réfire7 


After catching up on important reading? 
Sit back in easy-chair comfort. The 
light’s right; the angle’s right! And, if 
there’s anything you want—an extra 
pillow, for example—a touch of your 
buzzer will send the porter hurrying to 
get it for you. 


Relax—the fact is you can retire when you want to, 
when you go Pullman. 


Ah ... You’ll find that mattress is as soft as dream-dust 
in your youngster’s eyes. Those sheets, as fresh as a spring 
morning. Man, it takes real will-power to keep from tuck- 


ing yourself in early! 


No wonder so many executives agree— 


Visit the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49, June 25th through October 2nd. 
Don’t miss the Pullman Exhibit! 





After taking time out for relaxation? 
Step into the lounge car reserved for 
you and other Pullman passengers. 
Loosen up and feel like new again. 
Here you enjoy the company of people 
you'd enjoy having as guests in your 
own home, 





ITS GO00 BUSINESS TO 


Go Tallman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 





TO GET THERE! 


© 1949, THE PULLMAN ComPAnY 








Maybe you feel the finest in television is 
beyond your reach . . . but don’t be sure till you have seen DuMont. 


See how clear, how brilliant, how steady is the picture 


—— . . . . 
= on Du Mont’s huge, direct-view screen. Delight in 
\ jae -. 
3 the power and richness of tone that swells out of its 





deep throat. Compare performance. Compare value. 


See if the best isn’t also your best buy. 





The Du Mont Colony —116 square-inch direct-view 
television screen. AM and FM radio, and dual-speed 
automatic record player. One of a complete 

line of television receivers. jag 


Heart of television is the cathode ray picture tube. It was Dr. Allen B. DuMont’s development of this device that made 
electronic television commercially practical. DuMont was first to market a television receiver; first with postwar receivers; 
and operates the world’s first television network. DuMont is a leading maker of telecasting equipment. The superb quality 
of your DuMont receiver is the natural result of DuMont’s long experience in all phases of television—and only in 
television. Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. . . . General Television Sales Offices and Station WABD, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y....Home Offices and Plants, Passaic, N. J. 


Cabinets designed by Herbert Rosengren Copyright 1949, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
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Discovering the Virtues of Thrift 


Like a man trying to stretch a buck 
across his family’s monthly bills, Wash- 
ington last week came to the inevitable 
conclusion that current extractions from 
the taxpayer would never reach across 
the Federal Government’s huge $41,800,- 
000,000 budget for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1. Something would have to 
give. 

The mood, generated largely in Con- 
gress, was even extending to the Execu- 
tive branch. Quietly Secretary of De- 
fense Louis A. Johnson was poring over 
defense estimates attempting to 
shear off 5 or 6 per cent, or ap- 
proaching $1,000,000,000. At 
the White House, Presidential 
advisers were trying to decide 
whether to hop on the econ- 
omy bandwagon before Congress 
drove it through the door at 
runaway speed. 

On Capitol Hill, conservatives 
rubbed their eyes as such com- 
mitted “Fair Dealers” as Sens. 
Paul H. Douglas, Hubert H. 
Humphrey, and Scott W. Lucas, 
the majority leader, flirted open- 
ly with the economy bloc. 

Already the maneuvering was 
under way. Democrats and Re- 
publicans each were determined 
that the cuts in appropriations 
should be made in a manner 
that would give their party the 
credit. The results so far had 
not been happy: 
> A GOP-sponsored 5 per cent 
cut in the huge $2,400,000,000 
Labor-Security appropriations 
bill had first been adopted and 
then rejected by the shift of 
Senate Democrats. 





Last week two Democratic senators, 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia and Mil- 
lard E. Tydings of Maryland, offered 
plans for blanket economy action. Tyd- 
ings, protesting against “piecemeal cuts,” 
proposed that after passing all appropria- 
tions Congress direct the President by 
joint resolution to reduce the total by 
at least 5 per cent (or $2,500,000,000). 
Calling the Republicans “insincere” 
economizers, he accused them of having 
“sat like clay pigeons and Egyptian 
mummies” in committee and then of 


cans have no monopoly on economy.” 

This week, on Monday, May 238, the 
House Appropriations Committee swung 
a big ax. At one blow, it chopped $779,- 
730,000 (15 per cent) off the $5,198,- 
200,000 request for Marshall-plan aid to 
Europe. The pruners had gained the 
upper hand at last. 


NEW YORK: 


Like Father, Like Jr. 


A ghost walked in New York City last 
week and sent chills down the spines of 
hard-bitten Republican politicians and 
thrills of hope through tried and true New 
Dealers. Had the apparition vanished as 
all good ghosts are supposed to do, the 

fears and hopes it aroused would 








have been only a memory. But 
the wraith was 6 feet 4 inches 
tall, 190 pounds in weight, and 
35 years of age, and when the 
votes were counted last Tuesday 
night in New York’s Twentieth 
Congressional District, it had 
been sent to Congress. 

Of all Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
children,* one had long since 
been picked as the most likely 
to follow in the footsteps of 
the nation’s 32nd _ President. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. not 
only had the name in full; he 
was the one who most resem- 
bled his father in manner, looks, 
and political “it.” Even his grin 
was a match for F.D.R.’s price- 
less one. Now, by his over- 
whelming victory in a special 
election to fill the vacant seat of 
the late Rep. Sol Bloom, he had 
proven himself a vote getter 
worthy of his father. 

Roosevelt vs. Tammany: 
As he stood on a table in his 
Greystone Hotel headquarters 








>The touchy $1,400,000,000 
Agriculture supply bill had gone through 
virtually unscathed, despite a GOP at- 
tempt at a 5 per cent cut. 
> An effort by Douglas to lop $300,000,- 
000 off what he called the “pork barrel” 
$750,000,000 bill for 357 rivers-and- 
harbors and flood-control projects had 
been rejected 59 to 15 in the Senate. 
The Shift: But any senator or con- 
gressman who could count on his fingers 
knew that the government had to face 
an estimated $3,000,000,000 deficit un- 
less new taxes were imposed—and Con- 
gress was dead-set against tax boosts. 





Costello— Albany Knickerbocker News 


hunting headlines with their Senate 
floor fight. 

Russell, seeking to avoid the possi- 
bility of a Presidential veto of the 
Tydings resolution, suggested a similar 
rider on the final appropriations bill. 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, the GOP policy- 
maker, promptly plumped for the Russell 
plan: “I think we'll get all of the Re- 
publicans to support this. If enough 
Democrats go along, we'll get some 
economy.” 


Democratic Leader Lucas, not to 
he autdane harumnhed- “The Reonuwhli 


posing for photographers on 
election night, the inevitable 
speculation on the political future of 
F.D.R. Jr. broke smack into the open. 

“Next stop, Albany!” cried a_ voice 
from the crowd of enthusiastic young 
men and women who had formed the 
backbone of his campaign team. 

“The next governor of New York!” 
shouted another. 

“White House, there’s a knock on yo’ 
door,” yelled a third. 

Experienced politicians, while not 
necessarily sharing the exuberance of 





*Anna, 43, James, 41, Elliott, 88, Franklin D. Jr., 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr.: An old gleam in a new eye 


F.D.R. Jr.’s supporters, conceded that 
the young prophets might not be far off. 
For next year New York State faced a 
gubernatorial election, and so far the 
Democrats had produced no outstanding 
candidate. And after Albany? A Repub-- 
lican leader summed it up when he 
received the returns: “Whew—here we 
go again!” 

None could deny that Roosevelt had 
scored a resounding triumph. The sa- 
chems of Tammany Hall had refused him 
the Democratic nomination for Bloom’s 
seat. He had run instead as the candidate 
of the splinter Liberal Party and on a 
“Four Freedoms” ticket. Tammany had 
done all it could to defeat him and elect 
Judge Benjamin Shalleck. The American 
Labor Party, led by Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio, had tried desperately to garner 
the New Deal vote for Dr. Annette Ru- 
binstein, while the Republicans, hoping 
to profit from the split in the New Deal 
vote, had conducted an unusually in- 
tensive campaign for William H. Mc- 
Intyre. 

Yet Roosevelt had won in a walk. His 
total vote had been more than all three 
of his opponents’ votes combined—40,825 
to 24,352 for Shalleck, 10,046 for Mc- 
Intyre, and 5,348 for Dr. Rubinstein. 
He had carried every assembly district, 
including the preponderantly Irish Third, 
a Tammany stronghold. More than 
80,000 men and women had voted in the 
special election, a record turnout for 
which he obviously was responsible. 

F.D.R. Jr. told his cheering followers: 
“They called us a bunch of amateurs. 
They called us a laundry ticket. What 
did we do? We beat them because we 
out-organized them and, much more, 
because we had faith . . . in our cause.” 


Reosevelt vs. the Future: The 
parallels, present and potential, were 
striking. The elder Roosevelt had first 
gained attention as a state senator by 
fighting Tammany; at 38 he was a na- 
tional figure as running mate to James M. 
Cox the Democratic Presidential nom- 
inee in 1920; in 1929 he started what 
turned out to be two terms in Albany 
as governor. 

Furthermore, young Roosevelt’s chief 
adviser was the man on whom the father 
had depended for the most intimate po- 
litical advice during his long tenures as 
governor and President—Edward J. Flynn, 
the astute Democratic boss of the Bronx. 
His other mentors included David Du- 
binsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union and a 
key figure in the Liberal Party; Bernard 
M. Baruch, another confidant of F.D.R. 
Sr., and Joseph P. Lash, Mrs. Roosevelt's 
onetime protégé in the youth movement. 

The campaign had been underwritten 
by Dubinsky, together with such oldtime 
New Dealers as Marshall Field, ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., ex-Ambassador to Moscow Jo- 
seph E. Davies, and Tallulah Bankhead, 
the actress. 

Although young Franklin had cam- 
paigned squarely on issues which make 
up President Truman’s “Fair Deal” pro- 
gram, Chairman J. Howard McGrath of 
the Democratic National Committee had 
endorsed Shalleck because he ran on 
the Democratic ticket. 

But once the returns were in and 
F.D.R. Jr. made it clear he intended to 
list himself in Congress as a Democrat, 
Democratic leaders from McGrath down 
stumbled over each other in “accepting” 
him into the fold. If another Roosevelt 


comet was starting across the political 
sky, each of them wanted to be sure he 
had a firm hold on the tail. 


Significance -- 

The political potential of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. is beyond doubt great. From 
a harum-scarum, night-clubbing youth 
he has matured into a knowledgeable 
politician, still lacking experience but 
demonstrating a flair. 

He has inherited the most magical 
name in American politics, plus the looks. 
But the political boneyard is full of heirs 
to other magical names. Will Rogers Jr., 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr., and Albert J. 
Beveridge Jr. all entered politics with 
only limited success. American voters 
traditionally have demanded that public 
officials stand or fall on their own merits. 

Young Roosevelt will enjoy expert 
coaching. The. glare of public examina- 
tion will beat on him fiercely. His meri- 
torious acts and his mistakes alike will 
be magnified greatly. He is politically to 
the left, and that may not appeal to the 
voters a few years hence. But he will 
have to prove an awful dud to avoid a 
rapid rise up the political escalator. 


THE ATOM: 


Things to Explain 


For the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the timing could not have been more dis- 
concerting. Even as approval of its 
$1,090,000,000 appropriation and con- 
firmation of its two new members* were 
pending in the Senate, the commission 
last week found itself having to explain: 
(1) why a $1,600 fellowship had been 
granted to an admitted Communist 
named Hans Freistadt, and (2) how 
1.05 ounces of uranium-235 had been 
lost at its Argonne National Laboratory. 

To Arthur Krock, Washington colum- 
nist for The New York Times, the timing 
appeared “fortuitous.” For “by pure 
chance,” Krock wrote, “Congress has been 
given its first opportunity to restrain a 
trend of mind and policy in the Atomic 
Energy Commission that has given just 
concern for national security.” 

Krock’s argument: “For a long time . .. 
the feeling has existed in Congress and 
outside it that muzzy-mindedness afflicts 
the administration of the atomic energy 
law. A much smaller group goes so far as 
to believe that there has been a deliber- 
ate and consistent effort to evade the re- 
strictions of [the] statute . . . Since there 
are national perils in both muzzy-minded- 
ness and deliberate evasion, a sense of 
uneasiness about the commission has 
been growing in Washington.” 





*Henry DeWolf Smyth, 51, chairman of Princeton 
University’s physics department and author of the 
“Smyth Report” on atomic energy in 1945, and Gor- 
don Dean, 43, law professor at the University of 
Southern California and assistant war-crimes prose- 
cutor at Nuremberg. 
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1—The Communion, Case 


Hans Freistadt, 23, wearing a crew 
haircut, horn-rimmed spectacles, and a 
“ruptured duck” discharge button, was 
as frank as he was unflustered. On the 
stand in Washington last week before 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the Vienna-born youth 
readily told how his father, Benedict 
Freistadt, a German journalist better 
known under the pen name of Bruno 
Frei, had fled from Nazi persecution in 
1933 to Paris to edit an emigré Commu- 
nist weekly, Der Gegen-Angriff. Young 
Freistadt recalled how he had taken 
refuge in the United States in 1941, how 
he was a sergeant in the Army Signal 
Corps, how he went through the Uni- 
versity of Chicago with the help of the 
GI Bill of Rights, how he became an 
American citizen—and how he joined the 
Communist Party. 

In fact, Freistadt boasted that he had 
made no secret of his party membership 
either at Chicago or at the University of 
North Carolina, where he was now both 
graduate student and physics instructor. 
No, he hadn’t said anything about it 


European 


when he applied for and won a $1,600 
government grant for advanced study in 
nuclear physics under the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s $5,000,000-a-year fel- 
lowship program. But that was only 
because nobody had asked him. 

Freistadt saw “no contradictions” be- 
tween his Communist Party membership 
and his status as a “loyal citizen.” In the 
“unlikely event” that the Soviet Union 
attacked the United States, he said, he 
would defend this nation “with all my 
strength.” But, he added, “if we go out 
of our way to attack Russia, I would not 
support such a war.” 

Sternly Rep. Melvin Price, Illinois 
Democrat, lectured him: “It is hard to 
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see why you feel the capitalist system is 
so bad when it has afforded you such 
opportunities.” 

Reaction: Once the Freistadt case 
was exposed (NEWSWEEK, May 23), Cap- 
itol Hill spluttered. The explosions 
ranged from Rep. Lawrence H. Smith’s 
peremptory demand that all AEC mem- 
bers resign to Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey’s blunt threat to cut off AEC fel- 
lowship funds. 

Summoned before the Congressional 
committee, AEC Chairman David E. 
Lilienthal at first stoutly defended the 
lack of any check on Freistadt’s loyalty. 
“The introduction of security procedures 
into nonsecret fields,” he said, “would 
establish a precedent of grave and far- 
reaching consequence to our scientific 
and educational system.” Chairman Det- 
lev W. Bronk of the 33-year-old Na- 
tional Research Council, the independent 
government body which passes out the 
AEC fellowships, testified that Freistadt 
was a “poor selection,” but remarked: 
“An occasional individual of this sort 
would not do any harm except to sound 
off a lot of nonsense.” 

But under Congressional chastisement, 





Bronk and Lilienthal quickly changed 
their minds. Bronk announced that he 
would recommend that Freistadt’s fellow- 
ship be canceled. “I have no question at 
all,” Lilienthal said, “that we should not 
provide public funds [for educating Com- 
munists] whether it be for secret or non- 
secret work.” The AEC promptly ordered 
all fellowship recipients to sign both 
loyalty oaths and non-Communist aff- 
davits.* 

Nonetheless Senator O'Mahoney made 





*Also disclosed: that 29-year-old Dr. Isidore S. 
Edelman of Brooklyn, who Lilienthal said was de- 
nied an AEC job because of “derogatory informa- 
tion that he was either a Communist sympathizer or 
had associations with Communists,” was studying at 
the Harvard Medical School under a $3,750 AEC 
fellowship granted with Lilienthal’s full approval. 
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it clear to Lilienthal that Congress would 
rely on compulsory rather than volun- 
tary action to prevent repetition of the 
Freistadt case. “It’s going to be the 
law” that no Reds get AEC funds, the 
Wyoming Democrat warned, “and it will 
be your duty to carry it out.” 

This week Sen. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, who fought hard two years ago 
for Lilienthal’s confirmation, asked the 
President to fire the AEC chairman for 
his “incredible mismanagement.” 


2—The Uranium Case 


The way The New York Daily News 
bannered the exclusive with a 2-inch 
screamer: ATOM BomMB URANIUM VAN- 
ISHES, it was the biggest atomic sensa- 
tion since Hiroshima. As written last 
week by William Bradford Huie, a free- 
lance who wrote “The Case Against the 
Admirals,” and staffer Jerry Greene, it 
said flatly: “The loss—or more probable 
theft—is considered the greatest threat 
to national security ever to be discov- 
ered in peacetime.” 

Once it was discovered in early Feb- 
ruary, The Daily News wrote, the 





Harris & Ewing 


For Lilienthal, “disappearing” uranium at Argonne and Freistadt’s Communism caused a retreat 


Atomic Energy Commission’s “entire se- 
curity force . . . plunged into the great- 
est detective action of the century .. . 
Then, after six weeks . . . the AEC re- 
ported the matter to the FBI . . . when 
the trail of the suspected archespionage 
agent was as cold as the polar ice pack.” 
. Like many an exclusive, this one was 
sensational indeed in its rhetoric. But 
Carleton Shugg, the AEC’s deputy gen- 
eral manager, in hastening to wet it 
down, also confirmed its factual basis. “I 
know the story,” he said. “There’s noth- 
ing to get scared about.” 

Four-Gram Jitters? What had hap- 
pened, Shugg revealed, was that the 
February inventory at the Argonne Na- 
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tional Laboratory outside Chicago 
showed a “discrepancy” of 32 grams, or 
1.05 ounces, of the fissionable uranium 
isotope U-235. 

“An analysis of all laboratory waste 
was undertaken and the discrepancy 
was reported to the FBI,” Shugg said. 
“To date 25 grams of the 32 have been 
accounted for at Oak Ridge through 
analysis of contents of containers of sal- 
vaged material, machine turnings, chem- 
ical solutions, etc., sent there from the 
Argonne Laboratory for recovery treat- 
ment. The remaining 7 grams—less than 
% ounce—are not believed to have been 
stolen or lost, as analysis of the waste is 
still continuing.” 

But to Chairman Brien McMahon of 
the Joint Congressiénal Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the incident was indeed 
something to get scared about. Together 
with other committee members, the Con- 
necticut Democrat spent three hours be- 
hind closed doors with AEC Chairman 
David E. Lilienthal. Afterward McMa- 
hon declared: “We are interested to see 
that nothing like this happens again.” 

McMahon did relieve some fears. “It 
appears,” he said, “that the material was 
not surreptitiously removed from the 
premises. The FBI has indicated that in 
its opinion no espionage is involved . . . 
A seventh of an ounce of U-235, should 
it not be accounted for, would be of 
value in chemical and physical research. 
However, it is of no value for use in an 
atomic weapon.” 

Nonetheless McMahon — grumbled: 
“There are several aspects of this matter 
with which I am not satisfied and which 
obviously need vigorous attention.” He 
immediately launched the first formal 
investigation that his “watchdog” com- 
mittee had yet made into the AEC. 

AEC Chairman Lilienthal, scolded and 
berated by Congress, attempted to de- 
bunk the whole affair as “four-gram jit- 
ters.” Still, as he left Capitol Hill, he had 
no disposition to minimize its effect. 
“Well, I came over here without a hat,” 
he said, “I'll probably be without a shirt 
and pants by the time I get through.” 


POLICY: 


Commissioner McCloy 


It was, everybody acknowledged, the 
most important job in the American for- 
eign service. For the man who became 
first High Commissioner to Germany 
would operate in the touchiest zone of 
Soviet-American relationships. He would 
have to cope with the Russians, with the 
Germans, and with a divided but highly 
vocal American public opinion. And he 
would invite comparison with Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, who as military gov- 
ernor had administered the United States 
zone in Germany. 

“McCloy is the man,” said official 


Washington with unusual unanimity. 
Tough, able, and energetic, John J. Mc- 
Cloy had already been tested in the ad- 
ministrative tug of war of Washington 
politics. As Assistant Secretary of War, 
he had been Henry L. Stimson’s right- 
hand man. The wartime War Secretary 
had considered him a “great find” and 
a man “so knowing” that it sometimes 
seemed as if no one in Washington “ever 
acted without first ‘having a word’ with 
McCloy.” 

Nor was he a novice on German re- 
construction. It was McCloy who in Sep- 
tember 1944 had drafted the Stimson 
plan, which replaced the genocidal plan 
devised by Secretary of the Treasury 





U. S. Army 
McCloy: Three jobs for one man 


Henry Morgenthau Jr. for the pastoral- 
ization of the country. 

“The question is not whether we want 
the Germans to suffer for their sins,” 
McCloy wrote. “Many of us would like 
to see them suffer the tortures they have 
inflicted on others. The only question is 
whether over the years a group of 70,- 
000,000 . . . people can be kept within 
bounds on such a low level of subsistence 
as the Treasury proposal . . . Poverty in 
one part of the world usually induces 
poverty in other parts.” 

Though there was agreement on Mc- 
Cloy’s exceptional qualifications, from 
President Truman down, there was still 
the matter of getting him to accept the 
newly created post. He had left the ill- 
paying government service in 1945 for 
financial reasons. After two years back 
at his private law practice in New York 
City, he had réturned to take over as 
president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development at a 
tax-free salary of $30,000 a year. And he 


had quickly earned for the $2,000,000,- 
000 institution the confidence of Amer- 
ican banking houses by declaring flatly: 
“There will be no political loans.” 

Triple Lead: Would he be willing 
to give up this long-term job for one as 
vulnerable as the High Commissioner- 
ship? Would he be willing to take a 
taxed $25,000 salary? When the State 
Department approached McCloy, he 
made it clear that he would take the job 
only under two conditions: 
> His authority in Germany would have 
to be clearly defined and be wide enough 
to allow him to make policy decisions. 
He didn’t intend to be an office boy. 

PA capable successor to the Interna- 
tional Bank presidency would have to be 
found before he would relinquish it. 

Last Wednesday, when the President 
announced McCloy’s appointment, both 
conditions had been met. As High Com- 
missioner, McCloy would be “supreme 
United States authority in Germany.” 
And the bank would be turned over to 
Eugene Black, senior vice president of 
the Chase National Bank (see page 66). 

McCloy’s supreme. authority would 
apply in a three-cornered capacity: (1) 
He would assume the military governor's 
functions; (2) he would be chief of mis- 
sion of the Amerizan diplomatic corps; 
and (3) he would be over-all head of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Germany. 

Only a man trained in the complexities 
of administration could handle this triple 
work load. Discipline, more than _bril- 
liance, was the basic requirement—and 
of that McCloy had plenty. As a negoti- 
ator, he knew the value of the cool ap- 
proach and the short, incisive statement. 
His broad-shouldered, athletic build, 
masculine good looks, and piercing dark 
eyes radiated a power which his deter- 
minedly balding pate could not negate. 
“Run with the swift’—a phrase which 
crops up frequently in his conversation 
—summed up his philosophy of endeavor. 

With the Swift: McCloy himself had 
always run with the swift. Graduating 
from Amherst with high honors in 1916, 
he entered Harvard Law School. 

The first world war interrupted Mc- 
Cloy’s legal schooling. But after service 
as an artillery officer in France, he re- 
turned to Harvard to get his degree in 
1921. In the ’20s young lawyers did not 
make a beeline for Washington and a 
government job. The mecca was Wall 
Street’s big law firms. McCloy found his 
spot with the firm of Cravath, de Gers- 
dorf F. Swaine & Wood. In 1930, im- 
mediately after his marriage to Ellen 
Zinsser, McCloy was made head of 
Cravath’s Paris office. 

Assigned to work on the famous 
“Black Tom” explosion case, he became 
an expert in German espionage and sabo- 
tage. And it was this knowledge which 
led Stimson to call McCloy to the War 
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Department in 1940 as an adviser on 
counterespionage. 

Within six months McCloy had not 
only risen to an Assistant Secretaryship 
but had become Stimson’s “eyes and 
ears.” He had also become an unofficial 
adviser to Gen. George C. Marshall on 
military questions which had a political 
angle. During his five years with the de- 
partment he was entrusted with ques- 
tions of military government and with 
relations with the State Department. 

Secretary eof Cooperation: As 
Stimson’s assistant, McCloy put politics 
aside. His one aim was a speedy victory. 
He could support the Darlan agreement 
on the one hand and later argue re- 
lentlessly for the recognition of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s resistance movement 
as the legitimate French government. 

His knowledge of politico-military af- 
fairs led to his appointment as chairman 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff Civil Af- 
fairs Committee and required his attend- 
ance at several Big Three conferences. 

But his main role was in the improve- 
ment of cooperation between the War, 
Navy, and State Departments—an area 
where ancient rivalries perpetually 
cropped up. Largely at his suggestion, a 
State, War, and Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee was set up in 1944; this group 
promulgated our initial German policy, 
drafted peace terms for Japan, and set 
policy for American occupation forces. 

For Washington, McCloy was a rare 
bird. He drank little and smoked less. 
He came to work early and left late. He 
worked hard and expected his colleagues 
and subordinates to do the same. And 
he insisted on seeing for himself the ef- 
fects of his policies, making extensive 
tours of all theaters of operation. 

Technically, McCloy would take office 
July 1. But his job would begin long be- 
fore that date. Once in Germany, the 
problems of shifting American military 
government from the National Defense 
to the State Department would fall into 
his hands. Preparations for setting up a 
West German provisional government 
would be largely his responsibility. In 
addition, he would represent the United 
States on the Allied High Commission. 
Swift though McCloy might be, he 
would’ be running on a fast track. 


Moocher 


Washington and New York welcomed 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay home with thun- 
derous demonstrations last week, and 
President Truman pinned: a second Oak 
Leaf Cluster on the Army blouse of the 
retiring Military Governor of Germany. 
But the reception he appreciated most 
was a kiss from Mrs. Clay. Enviously 
Vice President Alben W. Barkley asked 
her: “Are you passing them around?” 
Mrs. Clay replied: “Yes, come and get 
it.” The Vice President did. 


May 30, 1949 


COURT: 


How Free Free Speech 


The Rev. Arthur W. Terminiello is a 
Roman Catholic priest who once called 
himself “the Father Coughlin of the 
South” and was a co-worker of the Rev. 
Gerald L. K. Smith in assorted “Chris- 
tian” crusades against the Jews. One 
day in February 1946, while under sus- 
pension by Bishop T. J. Toolen of the 
Catholic Diocese of Mobile, Ala., for 
distributing anti-Jewish literature, he 
came north to Chicago to address a rally 
of Smith’s Christian Veterans of America 
in a West Side auditorium. 

A Communist-led crowd of 1,000 to 
1,500, including hoodlums recruited for 
the event, massed outside to demon- 
strate against him. They were angry and 
unruly, They shattered 28 windows of 
the hall with stones and bricks, then 
hurled stench bombs into them, break- 
ing up the rally. The police arrested 
seventeen of the rioters, who were re- 
leased on technical grounds. 

At this, the Chicago Civil Liberties 
Committee, a Communist front which has 


Gen. and Mrs. Lucius Clay: The Vice President was envious 


no connection with the American Civil 
Liberties Union, filed a complaint against 
Terminiello, charging him with violating 
the Chicago ordinance against disturbing 
the peace. 

One of the longest jury trials for such 
an offense in the history of Chicago fol- 
lowed. Witnesses for both the defense 
and the prosecution agreed that Termi- 
niello in his speech in the hall had at- 
tacked “the atheistic, Communistic, 
Zionistic Jews,” saying they should “all 
be sent back to Russia.” Terminiello was 
quoted as having described the United 
States as “a mobocracy ruled by Com- 
munistic Jews.” He was said to have as- 
serted that, during the war, Jewish Army 
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nurses “inoculated German women and 
children with syphilis and other disease 
germs.” 

In charging the jury, Municipal Judge 
John V. McCormick declared that a 
speaker is guilty of disturbing the peace 
if what he says “stirs the public to anger, 
invites dispute, brings about a condition 
of unrest, or creates a disturbance.” The 
jury found that Terminiello had done just 
that although his speech had not been 
heard by the rioters, and Judge’ Mc- 
Cormick fined him $100. 

The conviction and fines were sus- 
tained by the Appellate Court and twice 
by the Illinois Supreme Court. With the 
help of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Terminiello brought his case be- 
fore the Uniied States Supreme Court. 

Last week the court upheld him, 5 to 4. 

The Supreme Court did not base its 
ruling on what Terminiello said or didn’t 
say. It did not take up the question of 
whether Terminiello had actually stirred 
his listeners to anger or provoked the 
demonstrators qutside the hall to dis- 
order. Speaking for the majority, Asso- 
ciate Justice William O. Douglas waved 
those issues aside, ruling that Judge Mc- 
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Cormick, in his charge, had strained the 
Chicago ordinance against disturbing the 
peace to a point where it was uncon- 
stitutional. 

“A function of free speech under our 
system of government is to invite dis- 
pute,” Douglas asserted. “It may, in- 
deed, best serve its high purpose when 
it induces a condition of unrest, creates 
dissatisfaction with conditions as they 
are, or even stirs people to anger.” 

Suicide Pact? The majority decision 
provoked vigorous dissents from Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson and from Asso- 
ciate Justices Felix Frankfurter and Rob- 
ert Jackson. Jackson accused the majority 
of having gone far toward accepting the 
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doctrine that “civil liberty means the re- 
moval of all restraints.” 

“There is danger that if the court does 
not temper its doctrinaire logic with a 
little practical wisdom, it will convert 
the constitutional Bill of Rights into a 
suicide pact,” he said. 

Frankfurter and Vinson, in their dis- 
sents, raised another issue: They pointed 
out that Terminiello’s lawyers had never 
raised any objection to McCormick’s 
charge either in the state courts or before 
the Supreme Court. “For the first time in 
the course of the 130 years in which 
state prosecutions have come here for 
review, this court is today reversing a 
sentence imposed by a state court on a 
ground that was urged neither here 
nor below and that was explicitly dis- 
claimed on behalf of the petitioner 
at the bar of this court,” wrote Frank- 
furter, adding: 

“The relation of the United States and 
the courts of the United States to the 
states and the courts of the states is a 
very delicate matter . . . This is a court 
of review, not a tribunal unbounded by 
rules.” 


Significance-- 

Although the majority ruling has been 
interpreted as tying the hands of local 
authorities in dealing with rabble rousers 
out to create disorder, it actually does 
not. Douglas specifically reiterated that 
free speech was “not absolute.” He also 
reemphasized that it can be limited if 
“shown likely to produce a clear and 
present danger of serious substantive 
evil that rises far above public incon- 
venience, annoyance, or unrest.” 

Douglas’s point was that McCormick 
had laid down too narrow a definition of 
what might constitute disturbing the 
peace, not that no definition could be 
made. 

In effect, the majority therefore mere- 
ly reaffirmed the Supreme Court’s tradi- 
tional attitude toward free speech. But 
in order to make this possible, the ma- 
jority set a precedent that may trouble 
constitutional lawyers for years. By rais- 
ing an issue that had never been raised 
in the state courts, the Supreme Court 
appears to have altered its historic rela- 
tionship with the lower courts. 


APPOINTMENT: 


Looking Under the Bench 


Ever since he first went to Congress in 
1937 as representative from Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle, the Smoky City’s shop- 
ping and business district, Herman P. 
Eberharter, a “100 per cent” New Dealer, 
had voted with almost unfailing regular- 
ity precisely the way the Administration 
wanted him to. 

On April 26 he received the reward of 
regularity: Harry S. Truman nominated 
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Civil rights, even for Terminiello 


him for a Federal judgeship in the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania. But if the 
President believed that unswerving de- 
votion to New Deal principles was quali- 
fication enough for the position, the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the American Bar 
Association thought differently. 

Last week John G. Buchanan, chair- 
man of the bar committee, told a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee considering Eb- 
erharter’s nomination that he was unfit to 
serve on the bench because of “drunken- 
ness” and “criminal” offenses, including 
the “cruel and barbarous” beating of his 
first wife. 

On the Record: While the second 
Mrs. Eberharter sat in the committee 


hearing room, Buchanan read into the 
record a long list of the Pennsylvanian’s 
brushes with the law. Among the inci- 
dents he cited: 

> In 1919 Eberharter was charged with 
larceny in the theft of twenty phono- 
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Eberharter: Judge or judged? 


graph records valued at $17. The case 
was nol-prossed upon payment of costs. 
> In 1922 he was arrested for “manufac- 
turing, selling, transporting, and possess- 
ing alcoholic beverages.” He pleaded not 
guilty and was released after paying costs. 
> In 1928 he was convicted of disorderly 
conduct, but the conviction was reversed 
on appeal. 

Buchanan testified also that Eberhar- 
ter had violated the law while a member 
of Congress by representing for a fee a 
firm that had business with the govern- 
ment. 

Another witness, Peter Bentley, a Red 
Bank, N. J., lawyer, told the committee _ 
that Eberharter had been arrested in 
May 1945 on a disorderly-conduct charge 
when he “attempted to pick fights with 
passengers, especially men in uniform,” 
aboard a train bound from Washington 
to New York. 

The testimony of both Buchanan and 
Bentley gave the committee pause. It 
announced that it would subpoena eleven 
more witnesses to look further into Mr. 
Truman’s nominee.* 


SERVICES: 


James Forrestal 


“Tough” was the word most often used 
in describing James Forrestal. But if he 
was tough with others, he was twice as 
tough with himself. Work was more than 
a way of getting ahead for this self-made 
man; it was a psychological compulsion. 
On his way to the golf links he carried 
a brief case full of papers which he 
studied. After a hurried nine holes he 
would go straight back to the office, 
without time out for a drink or a locker- 
room chat. If he went to a cocktail party, 
it was “hello,” one Martini, and “good- 
by.” A friend once clocked him at a 
party: Forrestal was in and out in eight 
minutes flat. 

The son of an Irish immigrant father, 
Jimmy Forrestal had been too poor to 
start college when he graduated from a 
Beacon, N. Y., high school. He went to 
work on small newspapers for three 
years to raise the money. At Princeton, 
he was forced to quit in his last year, 
again for lack of money. He began hitting 
his stride in the ’20s when he joined the 
Wall Street banking house of William A. 
Read & Co., predecessor of Dillon, Read. 
By 1926 he was a vice president. By 
1937 he was top man, making $180,000 
a year. 

Tired, Tired Man: In 1940 he was 
called to Washington by President Roose- 
velt. There, as Under Secretary and then 
Secretary of the Navy, it was his job to 
build up a puny peacetime service to a 





*Last week Mr. Truman withdrew the name of 
another nominee, Mon C. Wallgren, at Wallgren’s 
request. The Senate Armed Services Committee had 
voted that he lacked the qualifications for chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board. 
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wartime peak of 1,300 combat vessels, 
10,700 auxiliaries, and 3,401,000 men. 
To do this, he bucked Navy traditional- 
ists by putting civilians in charge of 
procurement. 

When, under unification, he became 
the first Secretary of Defense, he tried 
hard to carry water on both shoulders— 
attempting to keep the Navy afloat and 
still draw the three antagonistic services 
together. He fought desperately for the 
65,000-ton super-carrier. His concern 
over the security of Middle Eastern oil 
reserves won him powerful enemies. His 
“neutrality” in the 1948 Presidential 
campaign threatened his dominant po- 
sition in the Truman Cabinet. 

Last March, after nine years of service 
without vacation, the wearied Secretary 
resigned. On April 2 he was admitted to 
the Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, 
Md., for an “extended rest.” But it was 
known that he had suffered a serious 
nervous breakdown, the result of exces- 
sive work, and was under the care of a 
psychiatrist. Because of suicidal tenden- 
cies, he was under day and night guard. 
Later, however, he was so much im- 
proved that the guards were with- 
drawn. 

But at 1:45 a.m. on Sunday, May 22, 
Forrestal left his sixteenth-floor bedroom, 
walked across the deserted hallway into 
a diet kitchen, unexplainedly knotted the 
belt gf his bathrobe tightly around his 
neck, and jumped. His broken body was 
found thirteen stories below, on an as- 
phalt ledge. In his bedroom a translation 
of Sophocles’s “Chorus From Ajax” lay 
open on the table. A line of the poem 
read: “When reason’s day sets rayless .. . 
better to die . . . than linger on. . .” 

This week, a shocked nation poured 
forth its sympathy, best summed up in 
President Truman’s tribute: “As truly a 
casualty of the war as if he had died on 
the firing line.” 
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Forrestal: A farewell, in Sophocles 
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The Communists and Atomic Energy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ROM now on, every recipient of 
FE: research fellowship from the 
Atomic Energy Commission will be 
required to sign an oath of loyalty to 
the United States and a non-Commu- 
nist affidavit. The AEC commissioners 
and the officers of the National Re- 
search Council and its parent body, 
the National Academy of 
Sciences, must regret that 
they did not make this the 
rule when the fellowship 
system was created. They 
would have obviated the 
storm provoked by the reve- 
lation that one young man 
recently selected is an 
avowed Communist, 

This appointee was not to 
be assigned to secret work. 
All fellows having access to restricted 
information have been investigated by 
the FBI and “cleared” by the com- 
mission, These number approximately 
two-fifths of those currently on fellow- 
ships. It is scarcely credible, however, 
to an observer of the political scene 
that any of the agencies involved 
thought it could defend a special grant 
of public money to a young man who 
is an avowed Communist, 


OME of the other cases involved in 
the present controversy are not so 
clear-cut, One fellow, engaged in non- 
secret work, admits that he and his 
wife attended Communist meetings 
and applied for membership in the 
Communist Party six years ago but 
avers that after a brief experience both 
of them renounced Communism and 
are entirely loyal to the United States. 
Many bright, curious young people 
have gone through this cycle. And 
those who have are often more thor- 
oughly inoculated against Communism 
than those who have never had direct 
contact with it. This particular young 
man had a fine war record in the Army 
Medical Corps and is said to be excep- 
tionally qualified for the type of re- 
search he is doing. Unless there is 
strong evidence to refute his statement 
that both he and his wife renounced 
Communism, it would have been an 
injustice both to him and to scientific 
advance to deny him a fellowship. 
Apart from the avowed Communist 
and the avowed ex-Communist are 
various cases in which young scientists 





have had associations with Commu- 
nists or Communist-dominated organi- 
zations. Necessarily, the FBI investiga- 
tions of such cases are very often 
inconclusive, They may even be mis- 
leading. And here a distinction must 
be drawn also between suspicion of 
disloyalty and indications that a man 
en might be a poor security 
risk, The latter might range 
from a tendency to drink 
excessively to naiveté about 
his political or professional 
associations, 

On his record of associa- 
tion with Communist-front 
or -controlled organizations, 
a jury which did not know 
him might have held Frank 
P. Graham, formerly presi- 
dent of the University of North Caro- 
lina, now United States senator, to be 
a poor security risk. A few months ago 
it was reported that an AEC advisory 
committee reached the conclusion that 
he was. The AEC nevertheless cleared 
him for access to restricted informa- 
tion. Perhaps it did so entirely on the 
basis of the record. But he was known 
personally to some members of the 
commission, and no one who knows 
him could have the slightest doubt 
about his loyalty, integrity, or ability 
to keep secret what ought to be kept 
secret. In the case of a young scientist, 
the AEC or National Research Coun- 
cil probably would not have the per- 
sonal knowledge, outside the written 
record, to make such a firm judgment. 


ONGRESS may well decide that each 
C applicant for an AEC fellowship, 
in addition to signing a loyalty oath 
and non-Communist affidavit, should 
be subjected to an FBI examination 
even if he is not destined for secret 
work. The FBI examination has not 
prevented competent young scientists 
from applying for fellowships involv- 
ing secret work. It should not deter 
those to be assigned to nonsecret 
work. The essential proviso, in both 
cases, is that the agency which does 
the choosing use its best judgment. 

The error of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and National Research 
Council in leaning too far in one di- 
rection cannot be corrected by forcing 
them, by law or hue and cry, to move 
too far in the other. 
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To Russia, 4,000,000 Times Nein 


Jal Ja! Ja! 

Every few minutes loudspeakers in the 
streets of Berlin interrupted the music 
program to demand that Soviet-sector 
Germans vote “Ja” in the Communist-run 
“elections.” The Russians had hoped to 
bring to the Paris Big Four conference a 
mandate from the Germans in their zone 
—a resounding “Ja” to the question: “Do 
you favor German unity and a just 
peace?” What they got was a resounding 
“Nein” from one-third of the supposedly 
regimented voters. What they got in 
addition was a series of violent riots and 
battles in a railway strike by a non- 
Communist union against the Soviet ad- 
ministration of Berlin’s railways. A 
Western observer in Paris commented: 
“At least one thing the Germans have 
learned from the Russians is how to say 
‘No’.” 

The elections were staged by the Com- 
munist-run Socialist Unity Party (SED) 


International 
The Russians try to woo the Germans 
with singing and dances... 
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on the usual single-ballot totalitarian 
basis. To make doubly sure, the Com- 
munists ruled that unmarked ballots, 
those bearing written comments, or those 
entirely crossed out were to be counted 
as “Ja” votes. If a voter wrote “Nein” 
instead of marking the circle for the 
“Nein” vote, it was also to be counted as 
a “Ja” vote, because it was a double nega- 
tive. Voting booths were enclosed on 
only three sides and were low enough so 
that anyone could peer over the top. The 
Communists had promised hour by hour 
results. But not until twenty hours after 
the polls closed did they reveal that 
33.9 per cent of the 12,887,234 votes 
cast were “Nein.” 

Red Strikebreakers: The railway 
violence began when members of West- 
ern-sponsored railway unions demanded 
their pay in Western marks for those 
workers who lived in the western sectors 
of Berlin. The Soviets, who under four- 
power agreement control the Berlin rail- 
way administration, refused, and the 
workers struck. The Russians tried to 
move trains and take control of stations 
with east-sector police and squads of 
Communist workers. 

Virtual pitched battles took place be- 
tween railway workers armed with lead 
pipes, clubs, and stones and police armed 
with submachine guns. In two days more 
than 1,000 were injured. One boy was 
killed, and some twenty others wounded 
when guards opened fire at random on 
mobs of teen-agers who joined the 
strikers. Soviet officers were stoned and 
spat upon, and local Communists were 
driven away to the cry of “Go back to 
your Russian masters.” The Western Al- 
lies were reluctant to intervene, but as 
the rioting spread this Monday the com- 
mandants authorized the Berlin city gov- 
ernment to seize stations where rioting 
broke out. 

Both the voting and the rioting brought 
to the surface once again the deep and 
desperate hatred the Russians have cre- 
ated throughout Germany. This was the 
unwanted mandate the Soviet delegation 
took to Paris. 

Significance-- 

Even before the “Nein” vote and the 
railway rioting, high officials in Washing- 
ton and London had felt that the Soviets 
were losing control of the situation in 
Germany. Therefore, they reasoned, the 
Russians at Paris may actually agree to 
the establishment of a Western-style cen- 
tralized German government. From the 
Soviet point of view, this might be pref- 
erable to the continued deterioration of 
their present position in the Reich. 

Furthermore, the situation may easily 





change in a few years as the Germans 
regain control of their own affairs. Yield- 
ing on Germany would also put the Rus- 
sians in a strong position to push their 
“peace” drive against the Atlantic Pact. 
By the same token, it would make it 
harder for the United States to imple- 
ment the pact economically, politically, 
and militarily. 


Blockade Cat and Mouse 


Berlin housewives marveled last week 
at shops overflowing with unrationed 
fruit, vegetables, and fish—at reasonable 
prices. In gratitude, the city set aside 
100 rooms in the huge Eiswaldstrasse 
air-raid bunker—rechristened the “Bunker- 
hotel Mitropa”—for the truck drivers who 
brought food from Western Germany. 

Then on May 18 the Russians an- 
nounced that all trucks entering Berlin 
would have to be licensed by the Soviet- 
zone Economic Commission. Two hun- 
dred trucks were stalled at the Helm- 
stedt check point on the Autobahn. Next 
day the Russians let them pass, then 
closed the Autobahn to all but passenger 


... and exhortations to vote “Ja” for 
peace and German unity 
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Now its really "GOOD-BYE WEEDS” 


THE ANNUAL BATTLE with the weeds is 


Any type of equipment from hand-sprayer 
on. But this year the odds are overwhelm- 


to airplane may be used to apply it as 
needed during the growing season It 1s 


farm hands” that are helping increase 
yields per acre to meet expanding needs of 


ingly agamst the weeds, for farmers and our economy. 


*Trademark 


gardeners everywhere are making broader 
use of new and more effective chemical 
weedkillers. 

One of the most remarkable is AERO* 
Cyanate, Weedkiller which spells quick 
death to weeds without harm to crop 
vields. Developed for this use by American 
Cyanamid Company, AERO Cyanate, 
Weedkiller leaves no poisonous residue on 
the crop and is non-toxic to the soil be- 
cause it readily breaks down into chemi- 
als which are actually fertilizer materials. 


MOLDING 


already helping many onion grow- 
ers to produce bigger, better crops 
at less expense. And in tests, AERO 
Cyanate has also proved effective 
against weeds in peas, small grains, 
asparagus, in orchards and vine- 
yards, and in gladioli. 

In this way many laborious 
farm tasks are being replaced by 
swifter, more efficient chemical 
methods. AERO Cyanate is but one 
of many Cyanamid “chemical 


THE FUTURE 
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cars. Western occupation spokesmen ex- 
pected these off-again on-again Russian 
tactics to end as soon as an interzonal 
trade agreement was negotiated. But Ber- 
liners were more comforted by the famil- 
iar drone of the airlift planes, stockpiling 
supplies at the rate of 7,000 tons a day. 


PARIS: 


Four Men in a Palace 


One by one the big cars swept along 
the elegant stretch of the Avenue Foch 
and up to the two-story pink-marble man- 
sion with the tall windows. One by one 
the Big Four foreign ministers stepped 
out—Robert Schuman of France, Dean 
Ackeson of the United States, Ernest 
Bevin of Britain, and Andrei Vyshinsky 
of Russia. The Big Four had arrived for 
the Paris conference on Germany with 
the same lack of pomp and circumstance 
—Acheson and Vyshinsky by plane and 
Bevin by overnight train. 

Although these postwar diplomatic 
conclaves have tended to accomplish less 
and less, they have also tended to be- 
come more and more businesslike. This 
time, the almost stark nature of the con- 
ference contrasted spectacularly with its 
setting in the Palais Rose. Built at the 
turn of the century by Anna Gould* for 
her husband Count Boni de Castellane, 
it was a relic of the days when diplomacy 
was conducted in the grand manner, with 
the flourishes of a richly confident age. 

In the ornate rooms under the glisten- 
ing chandeliers of the Palais Rose, memo- 
ries of an ampler day rustle like the full 
taffeta skirts of the great ladies of the 
‘90s as they ascended the grand staircase. 
Loren Carroll, chief of NEwsweex’s Paris 
bureau, took this long backward look to 
the heyday of the Palais Rose. 


Brave Past: A halt-century ago the 
Palais Rose was the focal point of inter- 
national high life, and Boni de Castellane 
was the grand seigneur of Paris society. 
The gas-lighted Avenue du Bois (now the 
Avenue Foch) resounded with clop-clops 
as Carriages drew up at the great portals. 
Beautiful women, wearing tiaras and col- 
lars of pearls, emeralds, and other stones, 
billowed from their carriages in crinolined 
taffeta and brocades. It was a little late 
in history for men to rival women in 
finery, but the men did their best, with 
orders of bright ribbons and rows of 
jeweled medals against somber black. 
Flunkeys wore black knee breeches, 
white silk hose, and powdered wigs. 

The arrival of guests in the great hall 
of the palais was heralded by silver 
trumpets. String orchestras, almost hid- 
den by a screen of perfumed orchids and 





*Anna Gould divorced Count de Castellane in 
1903 and married his cousin Helie de Sagan, who 
later became the Duke de Talleyrand. The duke died 
in 1937, and the duchess now lives in the old Gould 
family home, Lyndhurst, at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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a Black Star 
Workmen prepare the elegance . .. 


azaleas, played the hits of the time trom 
“Frou-Frou” and “Fascination.” Alabaster 
lamps and thousands of candles created 
a dazzling radiance and generated an 
uncomfortable heat. Fans fluttered in 
jeweled hands; smelling salts emerged 
from bags. What with the heat and wasp 
waists, a lady now and then fainted dec- 
orously and was carried off the floor. Sur- 
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...of the Palais Rose for the Big Four 
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vivors of the time like to remember 
how at the reception for King Carlos of 
Portugal there was a trumpeter on every 
step of the grand staircase . . . how the 
Duchess de Vendome, in ruby red velvet 
and rubies, stood next to the Infanta 
Eulalia of Spain, wearing a diadem of 
diamonds and sapphires to match her eyes 
. .. how Mary Garden, the new toast of 
Paris, sang opera arias . . . how Clemen- 
ceau and Poincaré chatted in the garden 
far into the night. 

Bare Present: Last week trucks 
backed up to the Palais Rose and hauled 
away the Duchess de Talleyrand’s an- 
tiques. Other trucks brought in more 
utilitarian furnishings. A vast modern 
switchboard was installed in the cellar, 
with a direct telephone linking the 
Palais Rose with the Kremlin. 

Space for offices was impartially al- 
lotted among the four great powers. To 
Bevin went the ducal bedroom contain- 
ing the portrait of the original Talleyrand. 
The library was given to Schuman. Ache- 
son drew one of the sitting rooms, while 
the nursery was stripped of its furniture 
for Vyshinsky (he will still be surrounded 
by lively pictures of peacocks and bees). 
Into the vast, red-carpeted grand salon 
went a table big enough for twenty dele- 
gates, from which the diplomats could 
gaze up at a ceiling covered with alle- 
gorical scenes representing the troubled 
history of mankind. 


Baudelaire’s Blot 


In 1857 the poet Charles Pierre 
Baudelaire stared up at his judges in a 
Paris court and noted: “They are abso- 
lutely ugly and their hearts are no differ- 
ent than their faces.” Baudelaire had 
been arrested “for offending public 
morals” by publishing his masterpiece 
“Les Fleurs du Mal.” He bitterly pro- 
tested the fine of 50 francs. 

Last week the Société de Gens de 
Lettres, under a law passed three years 
ago, brought an action in the French 
Cour de Cassation (Supreme Court) to 
have the verdict annulled. Since the ad- 
vocate general supported the Société’s 
plea, it seemed likely that Baudelaire 
would be vindicated after 92 years. 


Love Laughs at the Line 


A triumph of love over ideology was 
reported last week in The London Daily 
Telegraph. It published a letter sent to 
Maurice Thorez, head of the French 
Communist Party, by the husband of a 
Mrs. Boulanger who was ousted from the 
party. Boulanger wrote: “Whereas my 
legitimate wife has been excluded from 
the Communist Party, and having only 
ene I wish to keep her; whereas now 
that she has been excluded, no member 
of the Communist Party is allowed to 
have any more contact with her; whereas 
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I am consequently forced either 
to leave the party or to divorce 
. .. 1 prefer to leave the party 
and keep my wife.” 


BRITAIN: 


Uproar Over Eisler 


“We do all this for a bloody 
can of Spam. Our coppers will 
have bloody jack boots and 
rubber truncheons _ before 
they’re through. Why get Eng- 
land mixed up in it?” 

This remark—only half-jok- 
ing—was made by a London 
newspaper photographer cov- 
ering the appearance of Ger- 
hart Eisler in Bow Street police 
magistrates’ court last week. 
Half a dozen Communist pick- 
ets plodded between the 
smoke-grimed stone court 
building and the Covent Gar- 
den opera house and wholesale 
vegetable market across the 
way. Their hastily printed signs 
bore the expected slogans: 
“Release Eisler, the Anti-Fas- 
cist.” “No U.S. Methods Here.” 

Scotland Yard men, at the 
request of the United States 
Government, had carried Eisler 
kicking and screaming off the Polish liner 
Batory at Southampton. He had stowed 
away in New York after jumping bail, 
pending appeal of his convictions for 
passport fraud and contempt of Con- 
gress. The United States demanded that 
he be extradited. 

Doubts: In a dingy sweltering court- 
room Eisler faced Magistrate J. F. East- 
wood, a dour, long-nosed man who had 
just dismissed a case against a_ store 
which sold toy snakes under an allegedly 
misleading label. Eisler was unshaven 
and his pink forehead gleamed. He pol- 
ished his horn-rimmed glasses as he lis- 
tened to his lawyer, Dudley Collard. 

Collard had witnessed the Moscow 
purge trials in 1937 and defended them 
in a book called “Soviet Justice.” His face 
looked waxy and his voice was barely 
audible as he made his “submission” to 
the court: Eisler had been the victim 
of a “cat and mouse” game by the United 
States authorities; the case against him 
was purely political. Magistrate East- 
wood looked down his long nose and 
ordered Eisler held without bail for trial 
on May 24. 

The Eisler case was “bound to cause 
serious misgivings among people of every 
political persuasion,” the liberal Man- 
chester Guardian commented. Newspa- 
pers and magazines from left to right 
reflected the same opinion. 

In the House of Commons the Com- 
munist Willie Gallacher shouted: “Is 
there any limit to the depths of degrada- 
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tion to which this country can be drawn 
at the command of America?” Even 
Anthony Eden joined in the sharp ques- 
tioning of Home Secretary James Chuter 
Ede. Ede confessed that the British pub- 
lic’s doubts about the case against Eisler 
were shared “by myself.” 


Significance-- 

The forcible removal of Eisler on 
American request caused an upheaval of 
British public opinion without precedent 
since the war. Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of Newsweex’s London bureau, 
cabled: The criticism takes two main 
lines: that Eisler’s forcible return to 
America would violate a 70-year-old act 
which bars extradition of political of- 
fenders from Britain and that it tends to 
show Britain now has the status of an 
American colony and must do the bid- 
ding of “United States reactionaries.” 

Top United States Embassy officials 
in London are fully aware of the depth 
of feeling here that Britain has always 
been a haven for political refugees. They 
also know that in the last few years a 
widespread conviction has grown that 
the United States has become hysterical 
about Communism and that there has 
been economic and political persecution 
of progressives and liberals. 

However, the British public so far has 
read only one statement on the charges 
made against Eisler in the United States. 
This was Eisler’s lawyer’s contention that 
he was being hounded for political rea- 
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sons. Now that the case is in the 
courts, British law prohibits, 
under heavy penalties, any dis- 
cussion of it in the press which 
might create prejudice against 
the accused. It was not until 
May 19 that the United States 
Information Services finally got 
around to sending out some 
editorial comment from the 
American papers. By that time, 
the case was sub judice and 
the comment went unprinted. 
Yet in the days before Eisler 
was apprehended at South- 
ampton, there was ample 
time for a factual presentation 
of the American case to have 
been placed in the hands of 
British newspaper editors. 


Last week London’s big new 
airport opened the equivalent 
of an American drugstore—sell- 
ing odd gifts, candy, cigarettes, 
and what not. According to The 
London Daily Telegraph, this 
is what happened: 

“A steady queue of airport 
employes bought chocolates 
and cigarettes. Only two pas- 
sengers were able to get con- 
fectionery before their planes departed. 

“Up to the closing time, however, it 
was still possible to. buy lucky white 
elephants or aspirin.” 


& Hungry Albion 


Frustration-by-the-Sea 


Caretree vacation advertisement in The 
London News Chronicle: “Carefree, in- 
clusive holidays for all. Good food. Resi- 
dent dance band. Tuck shops. Snack and 
soft-drink bars. Escalator to promenade. 
All sports. No joint accommodations for 
married couples.” 


Voice of America 


There’s something about a_ soldier, 
especially an American soldier, according 
to Basil Henriques, a London juvenile- 
court chairman. He explained last week: 
“A girl told me: ‘You cannot think how 
wonderful it is to sit in the park, hold 
the hand of a soldier, and hear coming 
out of the dark the voice of Clark Gable’.” 


Thomas E. Hustle 


Londoners felt a trifle giddy last week 
as Gov. Thomas E. Dewey wound up a 
six-day visit. “Hustle” Dewey, The Lon- 
don News Chronicle nicknamed him. 
At a press conference in his suite in 
Claridge’s Hotel he distributed typed 
copies of the itinerary for his three-week 
European vacation. “Nicely balanced be- 
tween the pastoral and political . . . It 
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THE BEACH AT CANNES on the blue Mediterranean, where smart ROOFS OF PARIS, from famous gourmets’ rendezvous. Below, 
people gather from all the world. The Riviera is “heaven on earth!” the winding Seine and, on Island, lovely Notre Dame cathedral. 


Fun in FRANCE 





A Few Coming Events 


(Write for complete summer list) 


May 21 to 
June 6: Paris International Fair Paris 


May 23-25: Pilgrimage of Gypsies Arles 


June 1-30: Music Festival Strasbourg 
June 5, etc.: Fountain Displays Versailles 
June 3-6: Int'l Amateur Golf St. Cloud 
June 5: Prix de Diane (races) Chantilly 
June 6: Pardon of the Birds Quimperle 
June 19: Blessing of the Sea Camaret 
June 18-26: The Grande Semaine: 

galas, fashion shows, 

openings, races, etc. Paris 


June 26: Grand Prix (Longchamp) Paris 











For reservations and information see your 
friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, 
etc. write Dept. W 4, Box 221, New York 10 
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The Ideal Vacation Land At All Times of Year 


Where, but in France, is there combined so much to make a happy holiday? 


Truly, there’s “never a dull moment!” Do you like sports? Take your pick, 


France has them all. Do you seek relaxation? Her spas and beaches are the 
world’s finest. Sightseeing? Where will you find so much to enthrall you: lovely 
architecture, quaint villages, old chateaux? There’s music and gayety, there’s 
nightlife... there’s the wondrous cooking for which France is justly famed. 


Prices were never more reasonable, by American standards. You'll enjoy France. 
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THE FAMOUS OPERA, in Paris. See the CARCASSONNE, ancient walled town, gives 
Louvre, historic sights. And shop, too! a breath-taking glimpse of chivalric days. 
Evenings are gay and carefree in-Paris. One of many lovely trips you'll never forget. 


“TRAVEL BUILDS TRADE AND PROMOTES PEACE” 
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reads more like a Presidential election 
tour than a vacation,” The London Daily 
Telegraph columnist Peterborough com- 
mented. 

Dewey allowed himself exactly one 
hour to visit Winchester Cathedral and 
25 minutes to unpack and change to 
dinner clothes for his first speech at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
The rest of his stay was a whirlwind of 
lunches with Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee, and Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, dinner at the 
American Embassy, an oft-the-record talk 
to members of the House of Commons, 
and visits to Bow Street court, Windsor 
Castle, Oxford, and Stratford. 

Then Dewey, Mrs. Dewey, and his 
secretary flew off for Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Brussels, Paris, Frankfurt, Basle, 
Lucerne, Venice, Florence, and Rome. 
“Are you going to see the Pope?” some- 
one asked. The Telegraph reported that 
Dewey gravely replied; “I haven’t made 
my Rome schedule.” 


SPAIN: 


Bread and Bluster 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco re- 
plied last week to the refusal of the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
May 16 to lift its ban on full diplomatic 
recognition of his regime. In a 90-minute 
speech at the opening of the Cortes 
(Parliament) in Madrid he accused the 
Western European democracies of a 
“policy of evil influence which . . . handed 
the greater part of Europe to Russia.” 
He declared that Winston Churchill, as 
wartime British Prime Minister, had 
promised to “help Spain become a strong 
power in the Mediterranean.” Instead 
Spain had suffered “injuries, maneuvers, 
and systematic aggression.” 

“In this critical hour Europe needs us,” 
Franco said, but Western Europe is “so 
clumsy, so old, and so divided that. . . 
realities lead us toward the United 
States.” As for the possibility of American 
aid: “To expect gifts is immoral and 
unbecoming to Spaniards. We do not 
disdain foreign help . . . but if assistance 
is subject to haggling, we will refuse 
it.” The Cortes rose to shout its approval. 
Significance -- 

Although Franco railed against the 
Western Powers, he was particularly care- 
ful not to say anything offensive about 
the United States. He is still hoping to 
obtain an Export-Import Bank loan. 
Spanish banking representatives who 
were in Washington last week were told 
that no loan could be made on the basis 
of Spanish financial information now 
available. But, it was added, additional 
information, especially on the balance of 
payments, may go far toward satisfying 
the bank as to the advisability of granting 


a loan. Spain would like to buy 300,000 
bales of cotton and at least 500,000 tons 
of wheat. With pressure mounting in Con- 
gress from representatives of the wheat- 
and cotton-growing states, the chances 
of an American loan for Spain are far 
from hopeless. 

The Spaniards were told unofficially 
that they would stand a better chance of 
a loan if they curbed their restrictions 
on private industry, adjusted exchange 
rates, and relaxed their regulations pro- 
hibiting more than 25 per cent foreign- 
capital participation in any one enter- 
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Franco: “We refuse to haggle” 


prise. They were not told but it is an 
open secret that the replacement of An- 
tonio Suances, the chief exponent of 
state-run industries, as Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry would go even farther 
toward improving Spanish-American eco- 
nomic relations. 


CHINA: 


Shanghai Cavalcade 


Last week shells whistled across the 
rooftops and machine guns fired from the 
garden of a fifteen-room house called 
“The Limit” because it was the last house 
within the Shanghai city limits on the 
southwest. A huge Union Jack hung from 
the wall and the owner, W. J. Hawkings, 





a British shipping agent, and his wife 
barricaded themselves in the kitchen. 
They meant to sit out the battle of Shang- 
hai, even if they were in the no man’s 
land between the Nationalists and the 
Communists. Mrs. Hawkings explained: 
“Our roots are here. This is our home and 
little patch of England. War or no war, 
we are staying.” She added: “I am sure 
that most of the shooting by both sides 
is done just to keep their spirits up.” 

Few Shanghai old-timers followed the 
Hawkings’s example. For the most part, 
however, they remained in their city even 
as the Communists appeared to have 
launched a final assault and the last sea 
and air escape routes were cut. Nearly 
3,000 Britons and more than 1,000 Amer- 
icans stayed behind as shells began to 
fall within the city proper and ware- 
houses and oil tanks went up in sudden 
flames. They would still be there when 
the Communists took over—ready to do 
business and to continue the strange 
West-ignores-East life the white man has 
led in Shanghai for more than a century. 
Compton Pakenham, Newsweek corre- 
spondent, here gives a composite profile 
of the Shanghai old-timer and how he 
now awaits Communist rule: 


Part creator, part product of his unique 
environment, the Shanghai “old hand” is 
an almost unique animal. Whatever his 
passport--British, American, or French 
(the three which predominate )—however 
nostalgically he looks back to his origins 
or forward to comfortable and probably 
disappointing retirement at home, he 
remains essentially of Shanghai. 

As the Communists approached Shang- 
hai, the old hands, like their predecessors 
for the past 50 years, might have been 
seen almost daily, between noon and 
2 p.m., sipping their gin or small-whisky- 
water at the Bund end of the Shanghai 
Club bar or around one of the four tables 
along the opposite wall. They sipped 
slowly and talked slowly, probably be- 
cause they had said the same thing so 
many times before. With stoical detach- 
ment they maintained a murky, uncon- 
vincing optimism. 

Immune to Riot: The old hands 
were inured to what insurance men call 
“riot and civil commotion.” The elders 
weathered the Boxer Troubles of 1900 
and since have lived through successive 
wars, rumors of wars, riots, near riots, 
Sun Yat-sen’s revolution, further riots, 
war lords’ threats, the campaigns of 
Chiang Kai-shek, two Japanese expedi- 
tions against the old International Con- 
cession’s edge, and Japanese invasion and 
occupation. The Japanese interned them 
in Haiphong, Lunghwa, Pootung, or 
Chapei camps with possibly a painful 
visit to the infamous Bridge House. 
Finally they have seen the Concession 
and all it meant returned to “John China- 
man”—“given back by people who had 
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no stake or interest in it,” they maintain. 

From each ordeal they emerged frayed 
but fundamentally unaltered; generally 
poorer, although they have made and 
lost fortunes so frequently that they have 
become almost cavalier about the pros- 
pect of one more ruination; further con- 
firmed in the opinion that Chinese 
behavior follows an irregular traditional 
pattern and that eventually all will re- 
turn to the age-old Chinese mold. “We 
are necessary to China. Far more so than 
China is necessary to us.” 

Jungle Outposts: They go their 
ways unobtrusively. To a_ transient, 
Shanghai can be deadly lonely, with 
something of mystery about the lives of 
foreign residents. Visible in force during 
weekday tiffin (lunch) hours, between 
times the old hands vanish. They keep 
to themselves, pursuing their business, 
living well but quietly on accumulated 
. fat and experience. 

A substantial city almost swallowed 
in a native jungle, with whose inhabi- 
tants it has nothing in common beyond 
business interests, Shanghai is a cliquish 
club and association community. When 
the present crop of old hands “came out” 
—30, 40, or even 50 years ago—these 
clubs and institutions made life bearable. 
So they feel they owe it to their juniors 
to keep the oases alive. Ignoring national 
lines, they maintain membership and 
may be found in the Shanghai, Country, 
American, Columbia Country, French, or 
Race Clubs or the Cercle Sportif—as 
elaborate and well run as any in the 
world. 

There was a time when the powers of 
Shanghai lived in the International Con- 
cession, the backbone of which was 
Bubbling Well Road. Then, large houses, 
set in their own gardens behind broad 
lawns, stretched from opposite the Race 
Course to the Bubbling Well itself, with 
offshoots on either side—Love Lane, Car- 
ter, Seymour, Medhurst, Gordon, or Hart 
Roads. The western part of the Conces- 
sion had the air of a healthy and wealthy 
foreign suburb. 

But Nanking Road’s shops, movies, 
and cabarets pushed these out. The 
choicest residential district has moved 
southwest into “French Town,” where 
smaller gardens lie behind high walls 
such as were unknown in the early days, 
along Avenue Pétain or Routes Ghisi, 
Frelaupt, and Pichon or around Columbia 
Circle, outside the old Concession boun- 
dary and near the American Club. Con- 
gestion has also driven many Shanghai 
residents into some of the scores of 
apartment houses in the same areas—a 
restricted existence that would have been 
scorned 30 years ago. 

From the outside their houses are 
shabbier than they were and, with coal 
as high as $200 a ton, half the rooms 
have been closed off. The Japanese got 
away with some of their furniture and 
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Lesson One: First catch your baby 














Giles—London Express 


Helpful Hints: “I have a strong feeling that many English fathers 
never try to take part in home life. Fathers should learn to 
bathe the baby.” That statement by the chairman of the Mar- 
riage Guidance Council in London provoked this Giles cartoon. 


curios and the Chinese cleaned out the 
remainder, also removing all metal fix- 
tures—door handles, light switches, and 
wires—in many cases tearing up floors 
and staircases for firewood. 

But with the old servants back, the 
best has been made of the unpromising 
remains. Scattered wardrobes have been 
replaced by excellent local tailors; lost 
treasures have been bought back from 
thieves who waited for the original own- 
ers’ return; cellars have been replenished; 
and the old hands’ conviction that all 
would turn out happily was confirmed 
for a time at least. Their dinner parties 
are almost as they were, with the same 
dishes—rice birds, mandarin fish, pork, 
and turkey—and excellent wines served 
by a squad of well-trained, white- 
gowned, silent, almost ghostly house boys. 

Griffins’ Delight: Shanghai old 
hands are of all varieties. They may be 
taipans of “princely” or near princely 
hongs—companies long dug into China’s 
commerce, finance, and industry such 
as Jardine Matheson, Butterfield & Swire, 
Mackinnon Mackenzie, The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China, Shanghai 
Power, Shell, and Standard-Vacuum. Or 
they may be free-lances (originally with 
a large hong) engaged in exchange (now 
dead) or other brokerage, exporters, im- 
porters, shipping men, lawyers, consul- 
tants, and Whangpoo pilots. 

Most arrived hand-picked from home 
offices where it was understood that good 
mixers, with sporting tendencies, were 


likeliest to make good. They found them- 
selves “griffins” (yearlings) in a small, 
well-organized, socially conscious, and 
easygoing community, quartered with 
half a dozen or more from the same firm 
in a hong mess, unobtrusively watched 
and nursed by paternal employers. 

Reasonable office hours gave them 
plenty of leisure which their hongs 
thought should be enlivened. Put up 
for the Shanghai Club by their taipans, 
they mixed with their contemporaries 
at the lower end of the bar. There their 
behavior was watched closely and their 
monthly bills carefully scrutinized by 
their bosses, who did not hesitate to 
have them on the mat if their expenses 
were beyond the recognized ratios. 
Hongs kept racing stables and riding 
ponies for the benefit of their juniors 
as much as for any sporting kudos or 
profit that might accrue. 

Active participation in something rec- 
reational was encouraged, even de- 
manded. Public spirit was also expected. 
For the settlement’s defense were the 
volunteers—infantry and a squadron of 
light horse—with a regular program of 
drills and instruction classes. Member- 
ship offered the occasional excitement 
of turning out to quell a riot or to patrol 
the settlement boundaries when tension 
became high. Similarly, volunteer fire 
brigades were scattered about the Con- 
cession, under the supervision of a pro- 
fessional imported by the Municipal 
Council. 

The Municipal Council governed the 
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International Settlement and membership 
was the ultimate accolade of the con- 
firmed Shanghai resident. Law and order 
were maintained; streets were kept clean; 
traffic was well handled; and the end re- 
sult was a community in which “life was 
the pleasantest in the world”—or so the 
old hand stoutly maintains. 

Happy Days: Too pleasant, perhaps, 
he is willing to admit. Time passed almost 
too quickly and was too easily occupied. 
So well were the wheels oiled, so varied 
the diversions that few learned to know 
and few cared much about the immense, 
ever-shifting background against which 
they grew old. 

Pidgin English once acquired was 
found sufficient for daily needs and 
most of the old hands went no farther 
with the Chinese language. The few 
who penetrated deeper became experts 
in some isolated line of Chinese lore, 
in most cases with direct bearing on their 
business—a few dialects, pictorial art, 
rugs, carvings, or cookery. 

In his conservatism, pride, exclusive- 
ness, stubbornness, and the innate snob- 
bery of the little world he has helped 
dominate for so long and which may 
now evaporate, the Shanghai old hand 
resembles the Southern planter of pre- 
Civil War days. He has ‘always lived in 
the past: In 1900 he bewailed “the good 
old days” of the "60s, "70s and ‘80s; 
during the next fifteen years, the opening 
of the century became “the good old 
days”; after the first world war he looked 
back to “before the war,” “when every- 
one was a gentleman . . .” and so on. 
Shanghai’s palmiest days have always 
been in the past, but that has never 
permitted him to sell it short. There he 
has made his fortune and in the making 
has had a full and, in the main, happy 
life. 


ASTA: 


Pressure for a Pact 


For weeks past, officials in Far Eastern 
countries had been talking hopefully of 
a Pacific counterpart of the Atlantic Pact. 
On May 15 Prime Minister Joseph B. 
Chifley of Australia announced Pacific 
Pact plans “parallel with corresponding 
planning for the North Atlantic.” On May 
17 President Syngman Rhee of Korea 
proclaimed that “it would seem particu- 
larly timely to initiate plans for a Pacific 
Pact at once.” 

Last week just before his departure for 
Paris, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
dashed these Pacific hopes. He denied 
that the United States was “currently 
considering participation” in any arrange- 
ment other than the Atlantic Pact. More- 
over, he pointed out that the Atlantic 
Pact was built on “a solid foundation” of 
mutual collaboration which did not as 
yet exist among Pacific nations. He was 
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United Nations: A Story With Two Morals 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


RIENDS and foes of the United 

Nations are equally critical of the 
failure of the Assembly to dispose of 
the question of the former Italian 
colonies before closing the session last 
week. The causes of their displeasure, 
however, spring from two such dia- 
metrically opposed sources that the 
contrast sheds an interest- 
ing light on a_basic—per- 
haps the basic—weakness of 
the organization. 

Before going into the 
story of what happened at 
Flushing Meadow, it is 
well to recall that this As- 
sembly met at a moment 
when the prestige of the 
UN is in a_ particularly 
touchy state. Some govern- 
ments and many, many people have 
jumped to the conclusion that the At- 
lantic Pact replaces the UN as the 
realistic approach to peace. Other 
governments and at least some people 
believe that the Atlantic Pact plus 
European rearmament adds up to 
nothing more than repetition of past 
history, ending in war, and that the 
only hope of avoiding this fatal repe- 
tition lies in increasing the strength 
of the UN. 


1TH that as a background, here 
W are the events at the Assembly 
from which the two opposing morals 
have been drawn. 

Disposition of the former Italian 
colonies of Libya, Eritrea, and So- 
maliland was the one outstanding 
piece of business on the agenda. Count 
Carlo Sforza, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, struck a deal with Mr. Bevin 
when he stopped over in London on 
the way home from signing the Atlan- 
tic Pact in Washington. 

It divided Libya into three trustee- 
ships, with Britain taking Cyrenaica; 
Italy, Tripolitania; and France, the in- 
terior Fezzan area. Most of “Eritrea 
was to be given to Ethiopia, and Italy 
would get trusteeship over Somaliland. 
All trusteeships were to lapse in ten 
years provided—and it was a big pro- 
viso—strenuous conditions for inde- 
pendence were fulfilled. 

The line-up of opinion was relative- 
ly clear-cut. The British Common- 
wealth and the United States favored 
the proposal, although our own atti- 





tude was that it at best was better 
than nothing. France, wanting to 
strengthen the new Franco-Italian 
friendship, also favored and so did 
the entire Latin American bloc. The 
Soviet bloc opposed, preferring UN 
trusteeship. The Moslem bloc also op- 
posed, wanting immediate independ- 
ence for all the colonies. The 
Asiatic members, acting for 
the first time as a bloc, like- 
wise held out for independ- 
ence. 

The plan was voted on 
piecemeal, with the ques- 
tion of Italian return to 
Tripolitania coming up first. 
It missed the required two- 
thirds vote by a single voice. 
Bachrach §=©60ns And =6the «deciding voice 
which killed it was that of little Haiti. 
Whereupon the entire Latin American 
bloc and France, having lost the point 
which interested them most, swung 
to the other side. The whole deal was 
voted down resoundingly, and the 
question was put over until the Sep- 
tember Assembly. 

The explanations of what went 
wrong could not be more contradic- 
tory. The foes of the United Nations 
say the incident proves that the par- 
liamentary method simply cannot 
solve international problems. What 
sense does it make for Haiti to have 
scotched this one? they say, and 
nothing but regional agreements based 
on self-interest ever will work. 


HE moral drawn by the other side 
Tis that the off-stage deal is out of 
date and disastrous. It would be un- 
kind to compare the motives of Mr. 
Bevin and Count Sforza with those of 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Pierre Laval, 
but there is an elemental similarity 
between this deal and the notorious 
Hoare-Laval pact of 1935 which, by 
recognizing Italian claims on Ethiopia, 
practically completed the wreck of 
the League of Nations. 

These points of view spring from 
opposing philosophies which are basic. 
Whether they ever can be reconciled 
is very questionable. And it doesn’t 
seem to me that the UN or any other 
international body is going to be 
healthy until the governments which 
compose it choose one course or the 
other and stick to the choice. 
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Frigidaire’s record proves... 





“Dollar volume increased 
after I installed Frigidaire 
Air Conditioning in my 
jewelry store,” says Robert 
S. Cohen, Winchester, Ky. 
C. Ratcliff Henry, Win- 
chester, handled the instal- 
lation of these Frigidaire 
Store Conditioners. 


“Frigidaire’s high quality 
was well-known to us,”’ says 
B. F. Spitzig of Sleepeck- 
Helman Printing Co., Chi- 
cago. ‘“That’s why we chose 
Frigidaire Room Condition- 
ers.” North Town Refriger- 
ation Co., Chicago, sold 
the equipment. 


“One of our best invest- 
ments is our Frigidaire Air 


Conditioning System,” 
says Harold Star of Dallas 
Title & Guaranty Co., Dal- 
las, Texas. Joe Hoppe & 
Co., Dallas, made the sale 
and the installation. 


you'll build a better business with this 


New Frigidai 


nen pei: 





Exclusive Multipath Cooling Unit 
Scientifically metered flow of refriger- 
ant keeps cooling action smooth and 
uniform. Special staggered tube sys- 
tem and counter-flow action insure 
swilt, efficient cooling. 


re Air Conditioner 


—now at a new low price 


This wonderful new Frigidaire Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner can be installed almost any- 
where in just a few hours. Its two-tone gray 
finish and smartly modern Raymond Loewy 
styling blend with any surroundings. And its 
new low price makes it far and away today’s 
finest buy in air conditioning. Every part of 
the air conditioning mechanism was designed 
and built by Frigidaire. The famous Frigidaire 
Multipath cooling unit, compressor and con- 
trols are precision-matched to give you years 
of low-cost, trouble-free service. 

Frigidaire Air Conditioning also includes 
compact, quiet-running room air conditioners 
(both window and floor types), and large- 
capacity central systems to meet almost any 
requirement. 


Free Air Conditioning Survey 
and Investment Analysis 


Call your Frigidaire Dealer for a free survey 
of your air conditioning needs. His scientific 
Investment Analysis will enable you to judge 
accurately the value of Frigidaire Air Con- 
ditioning in your own particular business. Find 
his name in Classified Phone Book, under 
“Air Conditioning” or ‘Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.”’ Or write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, O. (In Canada, Leaside 12, 
Ontario.) ; 


== frigidaire Air Conditioning 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products 
—most complete line in the industry. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


not against a Pacific Pact but thought 
the various internal problems of Asia 


had to be solved first. 


Significance-- 


The State Department apparently feels 
that in Asia as a whole, as well as in 
China, it has to wait “until the dust 
settles.” In general, Washington agrees 
with London that the defense of South- 
east Asia must be built around India. 
India, so the argument goes, can strength- 
en and encourage anti-Communist na- 
tionalism in other Southeast Asia coun- 
tries. However, the British consider that 
progress will be slow although coopera- 
tion between India and Pakistan has pro- 
vided a beginning, and British Common- 
wealth countries are not attempting to 
settle the civil strife in Burma. 

American Congressional groups which 
claim a majority in both houses deplore 
waiting until the dust settles. They ad- 
vocate immediate aid to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on the ground that, if Commu- 
nism is not halted in China, it will be too 
late to prevent it from overrunning the 
rest of Asia. Perhaps the most important 
underlying concern is what course Japan 
may ultimately take. It could and prob- 
ably would have to be the anchor of any 
Pacific Pact. But at present the powers 
which most strongly advocate the pact 
refuse to include Japan in it. 


JAPAN: 


Home From Hell 


All winter the Japanese have pressed 
for the return of the 398,743 war pris- 
oners still held by the Russians. Last 
week the Soviets announced that they 
would repatriate the remaining prisoners 
—all 95,000 of them. What had _ hap- 
pened to the other 303,743? Moscow 
gave no explanation but the Japanese 
could guess with certainty: They had 
died in Soviet concentration camps. 


ITALY: 


Unchosen Choices 


The 2,000 citizens of Telgate in North- 
ern Italy set a record for civic apathy 
last week. For the third time they called 
off an election for mayor and municipal 
council. There were no candidates. 


GREECE: 
Tragedy 


A Greek last week thought of a classic 
way of committing suicide. He jumped 
off the cliff from which the Acropolis 
overlooks Athens. His unclassic reason: 
He could not stand the disgrace of the 
2-to-1 defeat of a Greek football team 
by a Turkish team. 


Newsweek 
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General Spaatz has just returned 
from his first trip to Europe since he 
was there a year ago as Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force. 


ESTERN Europe this spring isn’t 
the same place it was a year ago. 
The contrast is striking even to a vis- 
itor who expected improve- 
ment. It is in the faces of 
the people on the streets, in 
the talk of statesmen, and 
in restaurant bills of fare. 
The spring of 1948 was 
gloomy. Men talked of war 
between the United States 
and Russia as though it 
were inevitable and only 
the exact time and place 
of its outbreak was in doubt. 
Fear has not been completely ban- 
ished in these last twelve months but 
it has been alleviated. The Réd Army 
is still a menace. But the threat of 
Communism from within is shrinking. 
The will to fight it both from within 
and without is growing. 


EVERAL factors are responsible for 

the change. In the order of their 
importance, if one can be called more 
important than another, I should list 
them this way: 

1—Economic recovery: Food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities are more 
plentiful. Production is increasing all 
along the line. Marshall-plan help 
must be given a large share of credit 
for this. 

2—The Berlin airlift: Operation 
Vittles became a symbol not only of 
America’s determination to give no 
more ground to the Russians but of 
the mechanical genius that makes 
America so formidable a world force 
once its mind is made up. Russia’s 
agreement to lift the blockade height- 
ened this effect. 

3—The atom bomb and United 
States air power: Europeans feel safer 
because they know that American 
bombers give them a first line of de- 
fense. But they also realize that this 
line would not necessarily save them 
from occupation by ground forces in 
the early stages of another war. 

4—The Atlantic Pact and the pros- 
pect of American help in rearming: 
these two developments are linked in 
the European mind. The pact has 
been an important morale builder and 
will continue to be if implemented. 

The airlift probably would not have 








Europe in Late Spring 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


impressed a hungry Frenchman very 
much. But it did impress the French- 
man whose lot was improving. It was 
a peaceful demonstration of the tre- 
mendous war potential of United 
States aviation, coupled with the 
RAF. ECA assistance, while appreci- 
ated, is too complex to be taken in by 
the average European un- 
less he is a direct benefi- 
ciary—a farmer, for exam- 
ple, who has acquired an 
American tractor. 

The Atlantic Pact is well 
understood and heartening, 
but it is still a promise and 
will be until the United 
States Senate has ratified it 
and Congress has voted 
funds for military assist- 
ance. The average European doesn’t 
agree with some of our senators that 
the pact itself is the important thing 
and the arms program only its inci- 
dental concomitant. He will be more 
impressed with a gun in the hands of 
the poilu than with Secretary Ache- 
son’s signature on the Atlantic Pact. 

It is important not to misunder- 
stand this. I recently heard a senator 
say in a radio interview that he was 
sick of buying European morale. If 
Congress shares that attitude, all we 
have done and all we have spent in 
postwar Europe could be wasted. To 
realize full and continuing benefit 
from a foreign policy that is working, 
we must, in my opinion, give a con- 
vincing demonstration of our confi- 
dence in the ability of Europe to 
make a military as well as an eco- 
nomic recovery. 


ILITARY aid from the United 

States is essential to the achieve- 
ment of this objective. The $1,130,- 
000,000 program suggested by the 
State Department would be sufficient 
to demonstrate during this next year 
our confidence in the ability of 
France, for example, to regain its mili- 
tary power and take its rightful place 
in the democratic family of nations. 
It also would be enough to give the 
French Army real help toward mod- 
ernization and reequipment. This 
assistance can be extended on a short- 
term basis because France, given a 
start, is capable of completing the job 
on its own. Other Atlantic Pact na- 
tions likewise can proceed under 
their own steam once the boilers are 


heated. 
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South Asia: Where and How America Loses Friends 


As the shadow of Communist China 
falls over South Asia, the feeling of South 
Asian peoples about the United States 
will play a large part in shaping future 
events, Three years ago when he toured 
the area for Newsweek, Associate Editor 
Harold Isaacs found America and Ameri- 
cans held in highest regard. Here is what 
he found on a recent swing back through 
the same countries: 


Pak Kromo, who farms a small patch 
on the edge of a town in Java, was on his 
way to market. He had been walking 
along the road, his back slightly bent, bal- 
ancing two baskets of vegetables. 
He had just set them down and 
squatted to rest—a small, hard, 
brown, preoccupied man with a 
seamed face and_betel-stained 
teeth. He looked up with half-sus- 
picious curiosity when we stopped 
to talk, Like most farmers, Pak 
Kromo did not like nosy strangers, 

But he returned our greeting. 
After a few minutes of talk he 
pointed at me and asked my friend: 
“He’s not a blonda { Dutchman], is 
he?” My friend laughed, “How did 
you know?” he asked, “He seems 
polite,” said Pak Kromo, 

My interpreter explained that I 
was an American who wanted to 
know what he thought about 
things. Pak Kromo looked me over, 
suspiciously but with a squint of in- 
terest. “An American?” he repeated. 
“What would an American want 
to know from me?” 

“I'd like to know what you think 
America has to do with your af- 
fairs,” I said. Pak Kromo said noth- 
ing. He pulled a short blade of 
grass and put it in his mouth, Final- 
ly he said: “The Americans are 
helping the Dutch.” 

“How?” I wanted to know, 

Pak Kromo spit out the piece of grass 
and plucked another, “America is the 
most powerful country in the world. Hol- 
land is a small country being helped by 
America, isn’t it?” I nodded. “Then how 
could Holland,” he almost shouted, “make 
war unless America helped her do it?” 

As Pak Kromo shouldered his load 
again, the interpreter looked at me quiz- 
zically, then laughed, “Most of us would 
put it the other way around,” he said. 
“We'd say that Holland wouldn't be able 
to make war against us here if the United 
States really acted to keep her from doing 
so. But I think we understand more about 
America in Java now than we did three 
years ago, We were pretty foolish then.” 

Vanishing Dream: Three years be- 
fore there had been a dizzy dream about 
the United States almost everywhere in 
South Asia. America was powerful 
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enough to conquer the oceans, cleave 
the mountains, and crush the Japanese. 
Americans were coming as friends and 
partners, not as rulers, They would help 
make a brave new world in which Asians 
would play an equal role. 

That dream has gone now, with hardly 
a trace remaining except perhaps in the 
acute disappointment and_hard-dying 
hopes that underlie the feeling about 
America everywhere, There are still not 
a few would-be friends who almost wist- 
fully want to know when Americans will 
realize that friendship is a two-way street. 
But now it is Pak Kromo, with his squint 
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Pak Kromo thinks America helps the Dutch 


and his simplification of complex events, 
who best sums up the common attitude. 
It came in varied accents, in hostile or 
tired voices, in diplomatic phrases or in 
plain speech, but it was almost always 
the same compound of confusion, mis- 
trust, and outright hostility. 

Confusion—In Jogjakarta, the occupied 
Indonesian Republican capital, a young 
Indonesian woman said: “I wonder what 
America really wants? The United States 
backed the Dutch in their first police ac- 
tion, I’m sure of that. Now the Americans 
are talking in the UN against the Dutch. 
What lies behind it? Maybe I just don’t 
understand. America is the country of 
big business and I think maybe all Ameri- 
cans really want is profits.” 

In India, Jai Prakash Narayan, leader 
of the Socialist Party, knows America bet- 
ter than most of his countrymen. He 


worked his way through an American col- 
lege and wandered on foot around the 
country during his vacations. He is today 
perhaps the stoutest opponent in India of 
Communist totalitarianism, But Jai Pra- 
kash cannot make sense of American acts 
in South Asia. “I know Americans are sin- 
cere and well-meaning, but I don’t know 
if I understand what America is up to in 
Asia. Americans don’t seem very clear 
themselves, and I wonder if they kno 
the price they are going to have to pay 
for this confusion.” 

Mistrust—A young Malay nationalist 
said: “Every time there is an issue affec'- 
ing a colonial people in the UN, the 
United States ends up on the side 
of the colonial countries, Russia al- 
ways seems to end up on the other 
side, making Russia seem our cham- 
pion, working for us. What conclu- 
sions are we to draw from this?” 

“Tell me,” said a dark-skinned 
Tamil from South India, “I under- 
stand that in America dark-skinned 
people must live only in certain 
places and go to certain schools. 
Is that true?” 

“Americans are friendly, demo- 
cratic chaps,” said a Chinese in 
Malacca on the Malayan coast. 
“But when it comes to people with 
different color skins, they treat us 
either as curiosities or as inferior 
beings. At least with the British 
we've always known where we 
stood. They were always the master 
race, But they never talked as much 
about democracy as the Americans 
do, Isn’t this really a case of social 
schizophrenia?” 

“We're beginning to think that 
both America and Russia are poison 
for us,” said a Javanese nationalist 
youth leader. “America didn’t show 
a flicker of any real support for us 
until we had our Communist revolt. 
Then there was some excitement and 
your representative in the UN, Jessup. 
made strong anti-Dutch speeches. Maybe 
if we drummed up a real Communist 
movement here, we'd get some real 
American help, only: too late.” 

Vanishing Friends: There are 
“friends” of the United States among 
some of the leaders in South Asia, But 
they have a way of turning up chiefl 
among politicians attached to corrupt and 
unpopular regimes, as in Siam and the 
Philippines, or among ambitious business- 
men bent on transplanting the free-enter- 
prise system to their countries. The more 
important moderate nationalist leader: 
have to be sensitive to popular sentiment 
and are much less willing to cai] them- 
selves pro-American in world affairs. 

In India—The most important of these 
is probably Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
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.. I just like to 
know I’m 
getting my 
money’s worth 


Believe me, I’ve done 
enough traveling to know 
what the score is. That’s 
why I always stay at The 
Commodore, where you 
really get what you pay for 
—and then some! 


Just shop around and try to 
match the comfort of those 
big, outside rooms for the 
same money. And where 
can you find such down- 
right convenience?—a pri- 
vate entrance from Grand 
Central Terminal—all mid- 
town attractions within easy 
walking distance—express 
subways and buses to dis- 
tant points right at the door! 


Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double from $7.50 


Four Air-Conditioned Restavrants— 
Finest Food — Moderate Prices 


HOTEL 


“NEW YORK’'S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 
MARTIN SWEENY, Chairman 
E. L. SEFTON, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL & AIRLINES TERMINALS 
on Manhattan's Midtown East Side 
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Minister of India, Nehru is a volatile in- 
tellectual more at home among emotional 
enthusiasms than among hard facts, A 
great and persuasive exponent of indi- 
vidual freedom, Nehru has until quite 
recently retained many ten-year-old illu- 
sions about Russian “democracy.” As a 
lifelong anti-imperialist and onetime so- 
cialist, he still has a deep mistrust of 
American capitalism, which he remem- 
bers as the firm ally of the British Raj, 
Today these ideas are subject to the 
pressures of Nehru’s new position, In In- 
dian affairs he is allied with big business 
interests. He has been repelled and an- 
gered by the disloyal tactics of the Indian 
Communists. His ideas about Russia have 
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who now often say something like this: 
“We'll get our freedom by fighting for it, 
not by waiting for America to help us 
get it. If our leaders don’t see it that 
way, we'll find other leaders.” 

In Malaya—Here the United States is 
viewed mainly as the buyer of tin and 
rubber and as such a supporter of con- 
tinued British control over the unresolved 
conflicts of Malays and Chinese. The 
most vociferous critics of America are, 
ironically enough, not Chinese or Malays 
but British rubber planters, indignant 
over what they call an American syn- 
thetic-rubber conspiracy to keep natural- 
rubber prices unprofitably low. 

In Burma—Only the most conservative 


Dutch troops: Because their equipment is leftover U. S. matériel, 
Indonesians think America supports them 


been modified, He is drawn westward, as 
his negotiation of a new formula to keep 
India as a republic in the Commonwealth 
clearly shows, At the same time he retains 
his mistrust of the race-superiority com- 
plex of the West and he wants, if possible, 
to keep his country clear of the West’s 
conflicts. Hence his policy of neutrality 
in the cold war, 

In Indonesia—President Soekarno of 
the Indonesian Republic and most of his 
ministers still list themselves, a little sadly 
and wearily, as friends of the United 
States. They wish that American friend- 
ship for their cause were consistent 
enough to still the angry critics among 
their own followers who charge that they 
have conceded too much to the Dutch 
at American behest. 

One of these critics today is former 
Premier Sutan Sjahrir, who probably re- 
flects more accurately than the incumbent 
leaders the state of mind among Repub- 
licans. He has lost the faith in which he 
once negotiated with the Dutch under 
Anglo-American and UN auspices. A 
potent sideline influence, he is sensitive 
to the mood of the younger Republicans 


older politicians are frankly pro-Ameri- 
can, but they are entirely out of the 
political picture, in which all the active 
political factions are generally leftist and 
share a widespread suspicion of the 
United States as a capitalist colossus. 

In the Philippines—In this common- 
wealth, formally independent of Ameri- 
can rule only since 1946, it is now a po- 
litical liability to be tagged as pro-Ameri- 
can. In the involved party and clique 
rivalries, almost every man who aspires 
to political power must insist that he will 
seek revision or abrogation of the inde- 
pendence provisions giving Americans 
equal privileges with Filipinos in exploi- 


tation of the country’s resources, Al- 


though few Americans have availed them- 
selves of these special privileges, the 
act nettles most Filipinos. 

Perhaps the most striking index to Fili- 
pino feeling is the fact that the leading 
contender for the Presidency is José P. 
Laurel, who was puppet president under 
the Japanese, His greatest appeal to the 
public, aside from his reputed incorrupti- 
bility, is the fact that he is and always has 
been anti-American, 
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the camel 


that broke 
the manis back 


Remember the old story about the mer- 
chant and the camel? It was a cold night, 
and the camel begged to warm his nose— 
only his nose—in the tent. Then what 
happened? Little by little, the camel 
inched in his shoulders, his front legs— 
until he took over the whole tent. And the 
merchant was out in the cold. 


That’s how government agencies are 
inching their way into the electric busi- 
ness. First, public funds were set aside to 
build dams—for flood control and naviga- 














) tion. Then it was argued that the water 
behind the dams could be used to make 
electricity. 

That led to the building of power lines, 
and then to more dams, more lines, and 
so on. Now these same agencies want more 
millions of dollars to build fuel-burning 

meri- power plants—which have nothing to do 
f the ; eee 

dil with floods or navigation at all. 

t and | Yes, the camel of State Socialism is 
the | creeping farther and farther into the tent 
aiiiet of the electric business. What it is doing 
\meri- here it can do in other industries. For when 
all at a government can enter one business in un- 
\meri- ° — ° . o,° n> th 

clique fair competition with its own citizens, it is 
spires | but a short step to entering all businesses 
1e - / —and eventually taking over all business. 
inde- 

ricans Like the camel and the tent. What busi- 
»xploi- ness are you in? This can affect you, too. 
s. Al | Write your Congressman about it. 

them- 

s, the | 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 
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DON’T BEA 


GREASE 
HEAD 


IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 
HANDSOME 
LOOKING HAIR! 









Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
forehead—which feel so dirty on 
hair and scalp. Change to Kreml! 
It grooms hair so perfectly yet never 
feels the least bit greasy or sticky. 
Kreml keeps your hair and scalp 
always feeling so delightfully clean. 
Simply great to lubricate dry hair 
and dry scalp. At the same time, it 
removes dandruff flakes. 

Ask for the new money-saver 
16-0z. size and SAVE UP TO 50%. 


HAVE HANDSOME 
CLEAN-LOOKING 


KREML Hair! 


KREML|. 
fla Tae 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Sold throughout the U.S. and Canada 
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TRADE: 


A Briton Gets the Goods 


Canada is a trading nation and the 
United Kingdom is traditionally its best 
customer. Thus there is good cause for 
Canadian worry over the current decline 
in Anglo-Canadian business. March ex- 
ports were down a third from last March. 
Last week high economic brass of both 
countries struggled with the problem. 

On May 8 Clarence D. Howe, Ca- 
nadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
returned from a trip to Britain. He found 
“on all sides the desire on the part of 
the United Kingdom to purchase Cana- 
dian products—the difficulty is to find the 
means of payment.” The best way for 
Britain to “find the means of payment” 
would be to sell more to Canada. 

What’s Wrong: So on May 15 
Harold Wilson, president of the British 
Board of Trade and Britain’s chief sales 
manager, arrived in Ottawa to investi- 
gate trade possibilities and to “clear away 
misunderstandings.” On May 18 some 
60 business leaders in Toronto fired 
carefully worded questions and allega- 
tions at him for two hours. The burden 
of their complaints: British prices are too 
high. They will have to be slashed deeply 
before British goods can compete in 
Canada. A survey of businessmen by The 
Toronto Star turned up other charges: 
> British styles are not liked by Ca- 
nadians, conditioned by American de- 
sign. “They figure if it sells in Kenya, it 
should sell in Canada,” one importer ob- 
jected. 
> British merchandising methods are bad: 
Packaging is clumsy and expensive and 
deliveries are slow. 

One retailer summed up: “It’s about 
time British manufacturers learn they 
need something beside a ‘Made in Eng- 
land’ tag to sell their goods.” 

If they didn’t sell, and thus couldn't 
buy Canadian products, Canada would 
have no alternative but to turn to the 
United States. This was another Canadian 
worry. There is no great market for 
Canadian goods in the States. The dis- 
astrous imbalance in trade across the 
border was adjusted temporarily by Ca- 
nadian import restrictions. But the latest 
figure showed that imports from the 
United States were again rising more 
sharply than exports to it. 


THE DOMINION: 


How to Amend? 


When the Fathers of Confederation set 
up the dominion of Canada in 1867 they 
left out one thing—a method for amend- 
ing their own constitution. Actually, the 
constitution of Canada is an act of the 
British Parliament, the British North 
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Collins — Montreal Gazette 
Mountain and Molehill: An opposi- 
tion paper wonders about trade 


America Act. As such, it can be amended 
only by that Parliament. In the old, sim- 
ple days there was no problem. When an 
amendment seemed called for, the two 
houses of the Canadian Parliament asked 
for it and the British Parliament passed it. 

Then life began to get more compli- 
cated. Bit by bit a far-reaching social- 
security system was set up and Canada 
turned into a semiwelfare state. The 
Fathers of Confederation never dreamed 
of things like contributory old-age pen- 
sions and health insurance. 

Constitutional issues plagued the fed- 
eral and provincial governments at the 
best of times and tied them into knots at 
critical moments. The constitution clear- 
ly needed modernizing. And most Ca- 
nadians agreed that they, not the British 
Parliament, should do the job. But they 
could not agree on a method. One ex- 
treme believed Parliament, representing 
all Canada, should be able to do anything 
it wanted with the constitution. Support- 
ers of provincial rights argued the con- 
sent of the provinces should be necessary. 
As a result, nothing was done. 

Last week Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent tossed this issue into the current 
general-election campaign. He announced 
that, if his Liberals won on June 27, he 
would consult with the provincial gov- 
ernments to establish a way satisfactory 
to all Canadians of amending the consti- 
tution. 

“It won't be easy,” St. Laurent de- 
clared. There must be “the fullest safe- 
guards of provincial rights.” The Lib- 
erals believe a possible solution would 
be a formal agreement that certain basic 
rights would never be amended. Thus 
reassured, the provinces might be willing 
to accept a method of amending the 
constitution within Canada. 


* Newsweek, May 30, 1949 



































He made men speak who died a thousand years before 


For 22 years — over half his life — Jean Francois Cham- 
pollion studied the curious slab of rock which Napoleon's 
soldiers found at the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. That 
stone—the Rosetta Stone —bore inscriptions which Cham- 
pollion believed to be the key to the writings of the Egyptians. 
He began his study in 1800, the year the Rosetta Stone was 
found. Finally, in 1822, the French Academy announced 
that Champollion had found a way to translate Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and thus removed the curtain which ob- 
scured the ancient Egyptian from men who lived a thousand 
years later. 


On the Norfolk and Western Railway today, men are 
searching continuously for the key to ever-better transporta- 


tion service. 


Unlike the task of Champollion, their work 
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is never done. They are finding and making improve- 
ments, constantly — but each improvement creates a new 
challenge. Since the war, the N. & W. 
has invested $54,559,000 for improvements and better 
In 1949 and 1950, the railroad is scheduled 
to spend $43,600,000 more. 

Today . . . and tomorrow, the Norfolk and Western 
will be seeking — and finding —'new, safer and better 
ways to transport people and the goods they require. That 
is the policy on which the Norfolk and Western operates, 

That is the N. & W.’s bid for the business of shippers 
and travelers. 


That's progress. 


railway service. 


Champollion's First Clue to translating 
Egyptian hieroglyphics lay in the ovals re- 
produced at the left. Scholars had shown 
that such ovals contained royal names. 
Champollion found .two such ovals, and 
guessed correctly that they represented the 
names Ptolemy and Cleopatra. In the repro- 
duction, the ‘“‘letters’’ of the Egyptian 
alphabet are numbered for comparison with 
their English equivalent. 
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BRAZIL: 


President to President 


Blasé Washington's reception to Presi- 
dent Eurico Gaspar Dutra of Brazil on 
May 18 got off to a slow start. The armed 
forces turned out in customary pomp at 
the National Airport. President Truman 
was there to greet the visitor. But there 
were only a few straggling civilians on 
hand. And uncooperative commercial 
planes drowned out the 
speeches of both Presidents. 

It was not until the party 
reached the shopping district 
of the capital that it began to 
look like a real welcome, On- 
lookers stood a_ respectable 
50-deep around the District 
of Columbia Building, Wash- 
ington’s equivalent of a city 
hall, when the parade arrived 
for a civic welcome, 

A district commissioner 
made a speech and Dutra re- 
plied. Then came a call for 
the President of the United 
States. Mr, Truman, his eyes 
twinkling, transformed the 
official welcome into a happy 
clambake, He said simply: 
“Our guest is 64 years old to- 
day, and let’s all join in felici- 
tating him.” He gave a cue 
and the scarlet-coated Marine 
band struck up a song, Every- 
body sang, the President’s 
cracked baritone and Mrs. 
Truman’s soft contralto min- 
gling with the rest. An interpreter leaned 
over Dutra’s shoulder and his tired brown 
eves lighted as he heard the translation 
of the chant from all those throats: “Hap- 
py birthday, President Dutra, happy 
birthday to you!” 

A second cue produced a seven-tiered 
cake. Soon the Truman fingers were gooey 
with frosting and the Dutra chin dribbled 
crumbs. 

“Indeed, a happy and unique birth- 
day,” the Brazilian President told his host 
in English. “Gragas.” 

Down to Business: But Dutra didn’t 
come 5,000 miles merely to generate 
Brazilian-American good will by his birth- 
day, or even primarily for the Tennessee 
Valley inspection he was scheduled to 
make after a three-day visit to New York. 
On an early-morning arm-in-arm walk 
on May 19 and again after an official 
White House dinner he and President 
Truman talked informally of economic 
problems. 

Brazil can always use another loan for 
economic development. But Dutra didn’t 
ask for one. He had previously heard a 
hint that none was available just now. 
He was assured, however, that Brazil 
would get one of the technical missions 
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shortly to be sent out under Mr. Truman’s 
Point Four program. And the two Presi- 
dents reached an understanding in prin- 
ciple to negotiate an investment treaty. 
This would safeguard United States in- 
vestors against uncompensated expropria- 
tion of their properties and give them 
equal access to Brazilian resources ex- 


cept minerals, which the constitution of - 


Brazil reserves to its own nationals. 

At an embassy dinner on his last night 
in Washington, Dutra told the President 
something of his official routine in Rio. 








Truman and Dutra: Frosting for two 


He mentioned one practice which Mr. 
Truman, with a sly glance at Cabinet- 
member guests, said seemed efficient to 
him. He might adopt it himself. Dutra 
has Cabinet meetings before breakfast. 


COSTA RICA: 
Priests and Polities 


Political priests are nothing new in 
Costa Rica. In the past they have fought 
on revolutionary battlefields. In recent 
years churchmen have been active in 
politics and a number have been elected 
to Congress. A young priest, Father 
Benjamin Numez, was one of the principal 
members of the staff of Provisional Presi- 
dent José Figueres during the civil war 
in March and April 1948, and is now 
Minister of Labor in Figueres’s governing 
junta. 

Last week militant Catholics were up 
in arms. The Constituent Assembly which 
is writing a new constitution had ap- 
proved an article prohibiting the election 
of priests to Congress. 

Catholic fire was turned on the Con- 
stituent Assembly rather than the junta. 
A majority of the assemblymen are fol- 


lowers of President-elect Otilio Ulate, 
who is not scheduled to take office until 
Nov. 8. In the meantime, and in spite of 
a recent love feast between Figueres and 
Ulate (NEwsweEEeEk, May 2), the Ulatistas 
have been giving Figueres a rough time. 

Now they have tired of attacking the 
junta and have turned on the Catholic 
Church, charged Jorge Blanco Aragon. 
president of the influential labor organi- 
zation Juventud Obrera Catoélica. The 
measure against the priests, he said, is 
the result of anti-Catholic passion, since 
it does not prevent rabbis, Protestant 
ministers, preachers of theosophy, or 
Masons from being elected. 

Daniel Oduber, young McGill Uni- 
versity-educated secretary of the junta, 
frequently speaks for the administration. 
“If the church wants to be in politics, it 
must discuss political problems at a po- 
litical level,” he told a NEwsweEex corre- 
spondent. “This question of the right of 
priests to be or not to be congressmen is 
a political problem. It does not call for 
a holy war.” 


VENEZUELA: 


Politics Permitted (Some) 


There has been a political vacuum in 
Venezuela since the army tossed out 
President Rémulo Gallegos and his lib- 
eral-leftist Democratic Action (AD) 
Party last November. Political activity in 
general has been prohibited and the AD 
in particular, which polled 80 per cent 
of the votes in the last election, has been 
outlawed. Last week the three ruling 
colonels took the first step toward filling 
the vacuum by allowing the Republican 
Democratic Union (URD) to hold a na- 
tional convention in Caracas. 

The small URD grew out of the rem- 
nants of the party of former President 
Isaias Medina Angarita, who was over- 
thrown by army officers and the AD 
four years ago. It is a slightly left-of-cen- 
ter group. In 1947 the URD elected four 
congressmen against the 83 AD repre- 
sentatives, 

The URD convention expressed _ its 
complete independence of the ruling 
army junta but made it clear that it in- 
tended to take over the major political 
role vacated by the outlawed AD. It 
hoped to win over former AD members 
who have no other choices but the con- 
servative Copei Party and the Commv- 
nists. 

URD 
against: 
> “Imperialistic penetration” of foreign 
capital, such as Nelson Rockefellers 
Venezuelan Basic Economy Corp. 
> AD leaders who are allegedly cam- 
paigning secretly against the URD. 
> Venezuelans who favor a military dic- 
tatorship. 
> The “reactionary” Copei Party. 


Newsweek, May 30, 1949 
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The steel brain that sticks to its knitting 


NITTING with only two needles is 
complicated enough for most of us. But 

a hosiery machine has hundreds of needles 
to keep busy. This job is handled by a 
“steel brain” like the one shown below— 
a precisely machined cam whose zig-zag 
surface guides the needles through an exact 
pattern of movements as the cam revolves. 
Looks simple. But precision machining of 
the cam’s eccentric profile used to be quite 
a problem for the machinery manufacturers. 
Because the slightest wear would throw the 
needles out of kilter the cams had to be 
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made from exceptionally hard steel. Yet all 
such steels the manufacturers tried proved 
brittle and difficult to machine. 

Studying the problem, metallurgists of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
thought the answer might lie in Graph-Mo 
—one of the five Timken graphitic steels 
containing free graphite. And tests by the 
manufacturer proved that this was the steel 
they were looking for. 

Due to the particles of free graphite in 
its structure, Graph-Mo was much easier to 
machine than the steels formerly used And, 





” TIMKEN 


because it contains diamond-hard carbides, 
Graph-Mo offered even greater resistance to 
wear. But that’s not all! Manufacturers found 
that Graph-Mo’s good hardenability pre- 
vented distortion of the cam after hardening. 

This is just one of many problems that 
can be stamped: “Solved—by Timken Graph- 
itic Tool Steel”. Why not let us tackle your 
steel problems? Write The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Division, 
Canton 6, O. Cable address: “*TIMROSCO”. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits 
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YOUR SAFETY IS OURIE 





HEN you buy new tires, you want and expect 

to get long mileage, riding comfort and smart 
appearance, all at a fair pnce. But, above all else, you 
should demand safety, the most important requirement 
for today’s cars and driving conditions. 


Safety is the priceless ingredient that is built into every 
Firestone tire. All of the men and women of Firestone 


ONLY FIRESTONE SUPER-BALLOONS GIVE 
YOU THE EXCLUSIVE SAFTI-GRIP TREAD 
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know that precious lives depend on the high quality 
of the materials and the skill of the workmanship that 
go into our tires. 


So, when you buy a new car or replace the tires on 
your present car, remember your safety is our business 
at Firestone. Make safety your business, too, by 
equipping your car with Firestone Super-Balloons. 


WITH BUILT-IN SKID-RESISTORS 


The tread design on a tite is more than just 
a decoration. It 1s the result of exhaustive 
research to determine the height, width, 
amount of flexibility, degree of angle and 
other factors which will provide maximum 
traction and greatest protection against 
skidding. Firestone developed the first all- 
rubber non-skid tread many years ago and 


has maintained leadership ever since. To- 
day’s Firestone Super-Balloon Tires have the 
famous Safti-Grip Tread, with exclusive 
Skid-Resistors and a larger area in contact 
with the road. These features provide not 
only extra traction and greatest protection 
against skidding, but also longer wear and 
consequently most miles per dollar. 


ONLY FIRESTONE SUPER-BALLOONS ARE BUILT 
WITH EXCLUSIVE SAFTI-SURED CONSTRUCTION 
AND EXCLUSIVE GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY 


Firestone created the first balloon tire and 
originated Gum-Dipping, the process which 
made low-pressure tires practical and suc- 
cessful. In the low-pressure tire, extreme 
flexing action causes internal heat so intense 
But Gum- 
Dipped cords are insulated against this heat, 


that it may cause a blowout 


Firestone Dealers and Stores Protect Your Safety, Too!} 


providing much greater resistance to blow- 
outs. Furthermore, Safti-Sured Construction 
provides the extra strength necessary in a 
low-pressure turre In fact, the body of the 
Firestone Supet-Balloon Tire is so strong 
that it can be retreaded again and again, 
further reducing the cost per mile. 
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SCIENTIFIC GREATER 
aa EQUIPMENT ‘*KNOW-HOW’’ 
Let your nearby Firestone We build longer mileage 
oy Dealer or Store take care — into our tires. And tire 





wear from your tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday 
NBC and Americana over NBC Network Television Stations 


of your tires. Scientific 
equipment for aligning 
wheels, balancing and 
“ mounting assures expert 
work and gives you longer 


experts at Firestone Deal- 
ers and Stores have been 
trained to give you better 
service and educated to 
help you get out of your 
tires all the mileage and 
safety we build into them. 


evening over 





FIRESTONE LIFE PROTECTOR 
SAFETY TUBES Protect You 
Against Dangerous Blowouts. 

Although Firestone Tires are built to resist most 
causes of blowouts, no tire can withstand runnin 

over a spike or hitting a sharp bump at high speed. 
Under such conditions, a tire with an ordinary 
tube will go flat suddenly, causing the car to 
swerve out of control. But, Firestone Life Protector 
Safety Tubes retain two-thirds of the air in case 
of a blowout, enabling you to bring your car to 
a safe, smooth, straight-line stop, even from high 
speeds, without losing control. Put a set in your 


present tires and be safe against blowouts from 
any and all causes. 
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I love the “feel” of the Ford. The way it 
handles, You don’t drive it—you aim it! 


Thanks, lady, that’s because Ford’s 
special steering geometry gives you 
true *‘Finger-Tip” control! 


And on rough roads my Ford feels like 
a Pullman! 


Ford’s **Mid Ship” Ride is so comfortable 
because new “Hydra-Coil’’ Front Springs 
and new “Para-Flex” Rear Springs soak up 
the bumps before they get to you! 


The whole car feels so solid, too! 


Yes, Ford’s heavy-gauge steel **Lifeguard” 
Body combined with our new frame 
is 59% more rigid! 


I’ve never felt such easy-acting brakes, 
either! 


Actually, they operate 35% easier 
because part of the car’s forward motion 
is used for stopping power! 










A woman always feels safer, too, when there’s such 
wonderful visibility! 


Ford’s ‘Picture Windows” give you up to 
20 square feet of “‘see-ability” —the rear window 
alone is 88% larger! 


I love Ford’s “‘feel’’ of power! 


Ford has plenty! You get your choice of two 
great ‘‘Equa-Poise”’ engines—100 h.p. V-8 or new 
95 h.p. Six! 


Why don’t YOU see YOUR Ford Dealer today... 
take the wheel . . . try the new Ford “Feel.” 


White side wall tires, optional at extra cost. 
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The Cansinos and Prince Aly: A royal son-in-law for Rita’s modest family 


Wedding Bells: As Rira HAaywortH 
prepared for a “quiet” marriage to the 
multimillionaire ALY KHAN on May 27 
in Vallauris, France, her workaday fam- 
ily went about its business. In his Los 
Angeles studio Rita’s father Epuarpo 
CANSINO continued to teach dancing to 
young hopefuls. Her brother VERNON 
worked in his Santa Monica restaurant. 


Fledgling: Among the 665 candidates 
who passed New York State bar exami- 
nations this spring was one JAMEs M. 
LANpis, who was dean of Harvard Law 
School for nine years, head of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, and chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Landis never 
had taken bar exams entitling him to 
practice in his own state. 


The Needle: Telling police he wanted 
to take photographs of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics near the top of the obelisk on 
the Place de la Concorde, a young Pari- 
sian, MArnio Favre, readily got permis- 
sion to climb the monument. The fire 
department obligingly provided a long 
ladder. But officialdom’s face was red 
when Favre refused to come down for 
seven hours and created a traffic jam. He 
was publicizing a new cigarette lighter. 


How Old Is Anne? “A good many 
things” in MaxweL_t ANDERSON’s hit 
Broadway play, “Anne of the Thousand 
Days,” were “not in the public domain” 
of published history, according to 
Francis Hackett, but “derived” from 
his own books and play. Hackett has re- 
tained a lawyer to look into the alleged 
plagiarism. In writing “Henry the Eighth 
-a Personal History,” “Queen Anne 
Boleyn,” and a play “Anne Boleyn,” 
Hackett says he “invented a number of 
episodes” that “turned up” in Anderson’s 
play. Anderson promptly sued for libel. 


Newsweek, May 30, 1949 


Cryptieally: Equipped with a mat- 
tress, an electric light, and a bundle of 
Westerns, RAYMOND EMMERT climbed 
down into a wooden box in a grave 6 
feet underground in Zanesville, Ohio. He 
plans to stay there at least 43 days to set 
a new record. A mechanically operated 
pump provides air, and meals are sent 
down through a wooden vent. “I need 
some dough and I want to catch up on 
my reading,” Emmert said. 


Early Bird: The third issue of the new 
New York paper, The Daily Compass, 
had a letter to the editor signed “Con- 
stant Reader.” 


Hard Guy: Putting aside his movie gat 
and taking up a mouthful of safety pins, 
Humpurey Bocart began learning what 
comes un-naturally even to the best of 
fathers: how to diaper his, and LAuREN 
BACALL’s, baby Stephen. 
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Bogey and son: From gats to didies 





Command Performance: ANNA 
Mary ROBERTSON (GRANDMA) MOsEs, 
88, American primitive painter, and 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN got on famously at 
the Women’s National Press Club annual 
shindig in Washington. Next day the 
President played a Paderewski minuet 
because Grandma wanted to “go back 
home and brag” that she heard him. “He’s 
just like one of my boys,” she said. “I 
can’t make him seem like the President.” 


Dickens Revived: Thrown into a Rut- 
land, Vt., prison because they could not 
pay a civil judgment (about $5,000), 
Ratpn J. Fucarr and Bernarp — J. 
SmituH, both veterans in their 20s, won- 
dered if they would ever get out. Under 
Vermont law they can be kept in jail 
until their debts are paid or until the 
courts agree to let them sign the “Poor 
debtors’ oath.” After months of prison 
the two men appeared as far from free- 
dom as ever. 


Ride “Em Cowboy: Picked up in 
Danielsville, Ga., for speeding at 75 miles 
per hour, a grizzled Wild West show- 
man. Col. Zack MILLER, 72, of Texas, 
friend of Buffalo Bill Cody and Will 
Rogers and boss of the 101 Ranch show, 
swore he’d “rot in jail” before he paid a 
dime in fines. He stubbornly sat in jail 
four days until a friend posted bond. 


Oom-Pah: Refusing to let an old-time 
circus calliope parade through the streets 
of Indianapolis to ballyhoo a tent show, 
Mayor At Feeney and Police Chief 
Epwarp Rovuta ran into a wall of 
nostalgic sentiment. Remarks of . music 
lovers ran from “You're not for the kids 
so much as you say” to “Go see a circus 
and improve your disposition.” Stung, the 
mayor retorted: “This is no country 
town.” 
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Obesity and Diabetes 


The relation between production of 
large babies and maternal diabetes was 
again confirmed last week in the British 
Medical Journal. 

In the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, 
Dr. J. A. L. Gilbert, endocrinologist, ex- 
amined 21 abnormally fat women who 
had had several miscarriages and who 
had finally given birth to babies weighing 
10 pounds or more. 

Of this group, six women eventually 
developed diabetes—a rate far exceeding 
the expected incidence (0.864 per cent) 
of the disease in a similar age group of 
women. All the patients were grossly 
obese; furthermore, all of them had his- 
tories of unexplained abortions, miscar- 
riages, and stillbirths, 

From the findings in these cases, Dr. 
Gilbert suggests that excessive secretions 
of the anterior-pituitary growth factor 
during pregnancy may be partly respon- 
sible for maternal obesity and diabetes. 
The same factor, passing across the 
placenta, may cause the unborn child to 
be abnormally long and fat. 

Dr. Gilbert is convinced that maternal 
obesity, a high miscarriage rate, and an 
unusual number of large babies may oc- 
cur many years before the onset of dia- 
betes. A careful check of women with 
these obstetrical symptoms might, in 
some cases, help to stop the course of 
the disease. 


BCG for TB 


Although tuberculosis researchers have 
long hoped for an immunization method 
similar to the prevention of smallpox by 
vaccination, there is as yet no generally 
accepted technique. 

In 1923 two French scientists, Albert 
Calmette and Camille Guérin of the 
Pasteur Institute, proposed the injection 
of harmless tuberculosis bacillus so that 
the person could better resist a virulent 
infection. Many favorable results have 
been reported for this immunization 
method, particularly in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, where it is now almost a 
routine health measure. The vaccine, 
called BCG (Bacille Calmette-Guérin ) 
for short, is taken either orally or by 
injection, particularly by European chil- 
dren who live in homes where tubercu- 
losis exists and where the risk of infec- 
tion is great. 

American approval of BCG has been 
more cautiously stated, While accepting 
the immunization theory as a sound one, 
many physicians have hesitated to use a 
vaccine of live tuberculosis organisms be- 
cause of the risk of infection and also be- 
cause of their doubt of the permanence 
of the immunization. 

But now at least one long-term con- 
trolled BCG study in the United States 
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Young Ideas: “Qur Children’s 


World” shows New Yorkers 
some new nursery aids: Scoop, 
a hot plate with an easier eating 
angle, and Johnny Jump Up, an 
exerciser for pre-walking babies. 


has progressed to the point where some 
definite conclusions can be drawn. It is 
the thirteen-year-old BCG survey at Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, in which more 
than 1,400 newborn babies and 850 chil- 
dren have been vaccinated against tu- 
berculosis, and controlled groups of un- 
vaccinated babies and children have been 
used to test the value of results. 

Writing last week in the American Jour- 
nal of Diseases of Children, Dr. Robert 
A. Black, head of pediatrics at Mercy 
Hospital, Chicago, and a member of the 
BCG committee, declared: “The Chicago 
study of BCG vaccine for tuberculosis has 
shown that BCG is absolutely safe, pro- 
vided it is properly produced and ad- 
ministered, and that it is useful in pre- 
venting primary tuberculosis.” 

Nenvirulent Germs: BCG helps to 
prevent tuberculosis but has no value in 
treating the disease, Dr. Black empha- 
sized. Only one child in the vaccinated 
group died while seven deaths occurred 
in the control group. The vaccinated child 
was one in whom the vaccination was 
considered a poor one or “no take.” Ex- 
amination with X-rays showed evidence 
of tuberculosis infection in eleven chil- 
dren who had been vaccinated, but Dr. 
Black said that healing in all cases took 
place easily. Among the unvaccinated 
group 39 children were tubercular, and 
three are still actively ill. 

Persons who are highly susceptible to 
tuberculosis and those who are exposed 
to the disease should be the first to bene- 
fit from BCG, Dr. Black said. He recom- 
mends that a program of BCG vaccina- 
tion for babies and school children be set 
up by organized health groups, not indi- 
vidual doctors. 

Meanwhile, the United States Public 





International 


Health Service has gone ahead with its 
own BCG program in a group in which 
tuberculosis has always been considered a 
dangerous health hazard—Indian_chil- 
dren. Since early this year, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior has been conducting extensive 
BCG tests among Indian school children 
in the states of Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wy- 
oming, 


Warm Up Frostbite 


Don’t rub snow on frostbite. 

This, medicine’s most unseasonal warn- 
ing, was issued last week in the Yale 
Journal of Biology and Medicine by Drs. 
Robert E. Lempke of Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital and Harris B. Shumacker Jr. of In- 
diana University. 

The time-honored practice of applying 
snow or ice to frostbitten parts of the 
body causes rather than prevents gan- 
grene, frostbite’s most serious complica- 
tion, the doctors said. They arrived at this 
conclusion through experiments in which 
they froze the tails of laboratory mice. 
When the frozen tails were treated with 
cold applications, gangrene set in. When 
they were rapidly warmed, it did not. The 
use of cold was found to be “definitely 
harmful,” the researchers said, and con- 
tinued mild heat was “of little value.” 

To prevent gangrene in serious frost- 
bites, Drs. Lempke and Shumacker rec- 
ommend rapid thawing plus applications 
of tetraethylammonium. This increases 
the blood flow to the frostbitten parts by 
dilating the blood vessels, Another satis- 
factory treatment is the use of heparin, 
which prevents blood clotting. 


Newsweek, May 30, 1949 
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The McBride Phenomenon 


Mary Margaret McBride is a 48-year- 
old spinster with a talent for back-fence 
gab and an hour a day on a local New 
York station (WNBC, Monday-Friday, 
1-2 p.m. EDT) in which to display her 
talent. Her audience is almost wholly 
feminine — fluttery, middle-aged, and 
purely housewife. Men, as a rule, dis- 
dain the show. Essentially, these facts 
do not make Mary Margaret an impor- 
tant cog in the complex machinery that 
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plaining: “When I was on her program 
she had no notes, and she had a copy of 
‘Roosevelt and Hopkins’ on the table but 
she never opened it. She recited a long, 
direct quote from the book and got it 
letter-perfect. She did this four or five 
times and got every word right! These 
quotes were scattered throughout the 
whole book, and that’s a big book... 
She simply has a phenomenal mind.” 
Helen Hayes, shy and unwilling to 
ad-lib for a big audience, long refused 
to appear on Mary Margaret’s show but 
was finally trapped to read a blurb for 





Anniversary song: Fred Waring and Mary Margaret McBride 


is radio, Nor is she willing to offer the 
lure of money to obtain the guests with 
whom she gossips publicly each day. 

Yet when Miss McBride celebrates 
her fifteenth anniversary on the air this 
week, she will have behind her some 
12,000 interviewees with as wide—and 
impressive—a variety of names as are 
listed in Who’s Who. To a great many 
of these, particularly the men, Mary 
Margaret’s is the only worth-while talk 
show in radio, Some of the best brains 
in the trade are still trying to figure out 
why they think so. 

Amiability: Last week some of the 
guests undertook to explain what verges 
on a phenomenon. There was, for ex- 
ample, Robert E. Sherwood, playwright, 
eminent ghost writer, author, and Pulit- 
zer Prize winner. When his book “Roose- 
velt and Hopkins” was ready for publi- 
cation last year, Sherwood announced 
flatly he would appear on only one radio 
program to plug sales. That was Mary 
Margaret’s. 

“I absolutely love her,” Sherwood 
says. “She makes [the broadcast] a lot 
of fun. It’s most painless; you forget the 
microphone and really enjoy yourself.” 
He also finds her “ext: ordinary,” ex- 
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the Girl Scouts. In that brief appearance 
Miss Hayes became so hypnotized by 
Miss McBride that she has reappeared 
several times and now says: “The sheer 
force of her good will and amiability 
leaves me gasping. That’s the word—her 
amiability—and no wonder everyone 
wants to make her happy.” 

Ilkka Chase, an actress and author 
renowned for her biting tongue, puts 
aside all rancor when it comes to Mary 
Margaret and explains her presence at 
the McBride mike simply: “I like her 
very much. She amuses me.” And Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Mary Margaret’s own 
favorite guest, is equally brief in ex- 
planation: “I like Mary Margaret per- 
sonally.” 

Duality: Miss McBride bridges the 
gap between the celebrity and the house- 
wife smoothly because she possesses the 
best characteristics of both. She treats 
her daily studio audience of 60 or so as 
personal guests. Both before and after 
the show, in a manner that harks back 
to her Missouri-Baptist upbringing, she 
shakes hands with each fan. “It would 
be rude to do otherwise,” she says. She 
herself answers most of the 5,000 letters 
that pour in weekly—and insists on sav- 


ing most. It was with tears in her eyes 
that she turned over 3,500,000 letters 
to the wartime scrap drive. 

In good housewifely tradition, she 
dotes on and drools over anything that 
pleases her, particularly food. She is 
built along the lines of a bulldozer, with 
a face as unlined and pink-cheeked as an 
English farm girl’s. To look at her—or 
listen to her seemingly aimless conver- 
sation couched in unfinished -sentences 
and homey expressions—she is little dif- 
ferent from any of her audience. The re- 
sult is that every one of them trusts her 
implicitly and faithfully buys all of the 
sixteen products which sixteen sponsors 
pay her $175 a week each to plug. 

Behind the easy chatter that sells 
products and personalities and the naive 
questions that miraculously draw out in- 
teresting answers, however, is the “phe- 
nomenal mind” of Miss McBride and the 
reporter's experience that once made her 
(before radio) one of the country’s high- 
est paid free-lance writers. She reads an 
average of a book a day, sometimes 
three or four, all with a photographic 
eye, so that she is likely to know the 
works almost as well as do their authors 
—who are her favorite subjects. Never- 
theless, all her guests are meticulously 
interviewed in advance by Janice De- 
vine, who has worked for Mary Mar- 
garet for twelve years and knows as well 
as her boss what anecdotes and facts 
make good listening. - 

The naive questions are merely tricks, 
since Mary Margaret has an infallible 
rule: “I never ask a guest a question I 
can’t answer myself.” Finally, Miss Mc- 
Bride feels that there is some inexpli- 
cable current which draws herself, her 
guest, and her microphone into one hap- 
py unit. Whatever the current is—the 
result is perhaps the most loyal audience 
and guest list in radio. 

Grand Canyen? Hence, when it was 
announced that Mary Margaret would 
celebrate her fifteenth anniversary in 
Yankee Stadium—which seats 65,000 
people—scarcely an eye was batted. On 
her tenth anniversary (NEWSWEEK, June 
10, 1944) when WNBC and Estella H. 
Karn, Mary Margaret’s indefatigable 
manager, took Madison Square Garden, 
which accommodates a puny 20,000, 
thousands were turned away. Yankee 
Stadium was the obvious improvement. 
To help get people there New York’s 
subway system is running special 
trains. 

A platform—at second base—will seat 
300 big-name invited guests who have 
appeared on the show in past years. Fred 
Waring will M.C. the three-hour show, of 
which NBC will put 30 minutes on the 
network (May 31, 1-1:30 p.m. EDT). As 
writer Rex Stout, a firm McBride fan, 
pointed out last week: “At the next an- 
niversary they had better use Grand 
Canyon.” 


Newsweek, May 30, 1949 
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War by Disease 


You are sitting at home listening to 
your radio or looking at television. It’s a 
baseball game, which suddenly gives way 
to a solemn announcement: “We inter- 
rupt this program with an important news 
bulletin. The President has just signed 
an executive order giving Surgeon Gen- 
eral Blank of the United States Public 
Health Service special powers to mobilize 
all necessary resources to combat the epi- 
demic that started last Wednesday in 
St. Louis. There have been more than 
4,000 deaths in that city in five days, with 
a peak of 2,439 yesterday. Cases of what 
is thought to be the same disease have 
been reported from Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Memphis, Kansas City, and Indianapolis. 

“The source of the disease has not yet 
been discovered. The allegation made 
yesterday on the floor of the House by 
Representative Dash that this is a germ 
warfare attack of Russian origin has not 
been substantiated. If it proves true, we 
are assured by the Army High Command 
that extreme retaliatory measures will be 
taken...” 

Biological warfare, fought with weap- 
ons more deadly than rockets or bombs, 
might start that way—or in any of hun- 
dreds of other ways. “Once it starts, we 
will be in it up to our necks with little 
choice but to go on with the dreary busi- 
ness to the bitter end,” Dr. Theodor Rose- 
bury writes in his new book “Peace or 
Pestilence,”* published this week. 

Rosebury, who was wartime chief of 
the Airborne Infection Project at the 
United States Biological Warfare Head- 
quarters, Camp Detrick, Md., does not 
doubt that the end of a germ war would 
be bitter, with no hope of real victory for 
either side. Now associate professor of 
bacteriology at Columbia University’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
44-year-old British-born scientist has had 
time to weigh the government’s unflag- 
ging effort to defend the United States 
against this ghastly possibility. He has 
also found time to write a frank and 
carefully documented book, which for 
the first time presents to the horrified 
layman the official releases on “BW,” as 
the scientists call it. 

Airborne Death: There are no mili- 
tary secrets in “Peace or Pestilence.” But 
the fact remains that the United States 
was and is prepared to act both defen- 
sively and offensively if the enemy 
started such a conflict, whether against 
human beings, domestic animals, or 
plants. And Dr. Rosebury feels that the 
American public should have as much 
information as is freely available to any 
foreign government. 

While the BW program was probably 
the war’s best-kept secret, reports did 





*Peace on Pestitence. By Dr. Theodor Rose- 
bury. 218 pages. Whittlesey House. $2.75. 
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Dr. Rosebury 


trickle through censorship. At a whis- 
pered mention of atomic power, some 
scientist would describe a plague serum 
developed for biological warfare, so 
deadly that even the bomb’s power faded 
beside the newer weapon. 

In May 1946 newspaper stories from 
Washington described “a germ spray 
capable of wiping out large cities and 
entire crops at a single blow.” Such 
gross misinformation, says Dr. Rosebury, 
terrifies the uninformed and rouses the 
skepticism of the intelligent reader. 
“There is no single biological agent . . . 
that I can imagine capable of wiping out 
all forms of life in any area, large or 
small,” the Columbia bacteriologist says. 

The scope of BW is broad but not un- 
limited. During the war a wide variety 
of death-bearing agents were investi- 
gated by BW scientists. These were 


stepped up to the peak of their virulence, 
produced in quantity, and tested for dis- 
ease-producing power not only on labora- 
tory animals but on plants. Intensive 
studies were also made to determine how 
long the germ, virus, or spore would re- 
main alive under different storage condi- 
tions, the number required to produce 
infection, and the incubation period of 
various diseases. 

But there are limits to bacterial war- 
fare—to the number of its victims and to 
the kind of effect that can be expected 
from its different agents. For example, a 
BW weapon must not merely be aimed at 
its target but also suited for it. Some 
agents, such as botulinus toxin or plague 
bacilli, would produce a relatively high 
number of deaths. Others, like the germs 
of tularemia (rabbit fever), dengue fever, 
or undulant fever, might cause few 
deaths but wholesale disability for a long 
period. 

The real BW bottleneck is the large- 
scale dissemination of airborne agents of 
any kind. “For the present there is no 
conceivable way in which any particular 
weight or volume of any agent could be 
spread over more than a very limited area 
of earth,” Rosebury writes. 

Deadly Detrick: The first BW lab- 
oratories and pilot plants were set up at 
Camp Detrick, a former flying field on 
the outskirts of Frederick, Md. There, 
during the war, a few hundred scientists 
and their helpers worked to make weap- 
ons out of germs and to hammer out 
armor against them. Subsequently, field 
testing stations were established in Mis- 
sissippi, Utah, and Indiana. 

The yellow-tile laboratory, tall brick 
chimneys, and the tanks, some as large 
as freight cars, roused wild curiosity in 
the Maryland natives. 

Of the ideas that became current, 




















“Hey—Small Fry!”: BW scorns atomic warfare 
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Rosebury likes best the one implied in a 
local citizen’s wistful remark: “If I only 
had what is in one of those tanks, I could 
retire for life.” 

Science Upside Down: BW is an 
upside-down science, an inversion of na- 
ture. Normally doctors study a disease in 
order to prevent or cure it, but BW sets 
out to produce a disease in an abnormal 
and artificial way. , 

Despite this topsy-turvy philosophy, 
great and lasting good came out of the 
research work at Camp Detrick. Aside 
from the military security attained, Rose- 
bury stresses the value of BW as a 
“healthy science.” Among the program’s 
important accomplishments on the posi- 
tive side were: (1) production for the 
first time of an effective toxoid against 
botulism, the fatal food poisoning; (2) 
development of a vaccine against psitta- 
cosis (parrot fever) for use in man; (3) 
isolation of 2,4-D, the powerful weed 
killer, which can also step up the growth 
of plants; (4) application of photographic 
techniques to the study of airborne micro- 
organisms; (5) production of a potent 
vaccine against rinderpest, a highly con- 
tagious cattle disease; (6) significant con- 
tributions to the knowledge of control of 
airborne disease-producing agents; and 
(7) information on the effects of more 
than 1,000 different chemical agents on 
living plants and on the control of certain 
diseases in plants. 

In these days of what Rosebury calls 
“an uneasy peace,” the same job goes on. 

“While fear remains, Camp Detrick 
and its sister stations throughout the 
world must continue to store up destruc- 
tion,” Rosebury concludes. “If we had 
peace, these places could show us how 
to abolish influenza and the common 
cold, tuberculosis, malaria, and all the 
other natural plagues in man, as well as 
those of animals and plants. There is no 
reason to doubt that these things could 
be done. But first, we must abolish the 
unnatural plague of war.” 


Around the Milky Way 


In February of this year Dr. W. Arthur 
Hiltner of Yerkes and McDonald Ob- 
servatories of the Universities of Chicago 
and Texas and Dr. John S. Hall of the 
United States Naval Observatory sug- 
gested in the journal Science why light 
from the stars of the Milky Way danced 
in an unusual fashion. 

In ordinary light, vibrations form in all 
directions perpendicular to a ray. In 
polarized light, vibrations may take the 
form of straight lines, circles, or ellipses, 
all in a plane perpendicular to the ray. 
Milky Way starlight, the astronomers 
found, vibrated more in one direction 
than another, and hence it is polarized 
light, 

Before that time, S. Chandrasekhar, an 
Indian astronomer, had predicted that 
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SCIENCE 


there would be polarized light from stars 
in this galaxy, but up to now no scientist 
has investigated the possibility. Last 
week in Science two Princeton astrono- 
mers, Drs. Lyman Spitzer Jr, and John 
W. Tukey, postulated further. The space 
outside the earth’s atmosphere, they 
wrote, may be filled with tiny magnetic 
needles of iron in giant magnetic fields. 
These needle-shaped particles of intense- 
ly magnetic iron, which may occupy vast 
reaches of space, would be so small they 
would be invisible to the naked eye, even 
at close range. 

Star Dance: The Princeton scientists’ 
idea goes back to the question of inter- 
stellar polarization, Dr. Spitzer told 
NewswEEk. “Polarization is not produced 
by the stars themselves,” he said. “Out- 
side effects may produce it. The existence 
of magnetic iron needles in the space be- 
tween the stars might account for the 
irregular vibrations of the Milky Way 
starlight.” 

In explaining the development of the 
needles, Dr. Spitzer added: “Molecules 
present in gas composed of atoms stick 
together and grow by accretion of atoms 
to form grains, The grains grow, adhering 
together at high speed. Evaporations of 
lighter elements, such as water and am- 
monia, occur when clouds of these grains 
collide, leaving a concentration of heav- 
ier elements. The collision produces the 
refined grains, or particles, called ferro- 
magnetic needles.” 

The particles are so small that 10,000 
in line would equal the size of a dot on a 
printed page. The force that orients them 
and produces polarized light is the mag- 
netic field. These fields, Drs. Spitzer and 
Tukey said, would follow the line of rea- 
soning suggested last month by Dr, En- 
rico Fermi, noted atomic authority of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Fermi believes 
that magnetic fields play a part in the 
birth of the cosmic rays which bombard 
the earth, 

As yet, the Spitzer-Tukey theorization 
is “more an idea than a theory.” But if 
further investigations confirm the new 
idea of interstellar space, the two astrono- 
mers believe it may help to chart the 
magnetic fields between the stars. 





Harry M. Davis 

With deep sorrow NEWSWEEK 
reports the sudden death of its 
Science editor, Harry M. Davis, 
who drowned at Biloxi, Miss., last 
week while on a vacation. A science 
writer for ten of his 38 years, author 
of “Energy Unlimited: The Elec- 
tron and Atom in Everyday Life,” 
a Nieman Fellow, and a captain in 
the second world war, he was re- 
garded by scientists and science 
writers as a top authority in his 


field. 
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Quick Indeed 


Almost ever since Look Magazine hit 
the stands in 1937, Publisher Gardner 
(Mike) Cowles has toyed with the idea 
of still another magazine. Experimenting 
constantly kept Look’s sleek Fifth Ave- 
nue offices abuzz. Last week it seemed 
as if the Look staff might have done it. 
On sale in nine “test market” cities (the 
biggest, Philadelphia, the smallest, Pitts- 
field, Mass.) went the first issue of the 
Cowles venture, an ultra-condensed vest- 
pocket-sized, news weekly called Quick. 

Quick was quick all right. The tiny, 
10-cent, 64-page magazine contained a 
smattering of news pictures and short 
departmentalized summaries of the 
week’s happenings. Quick covered the 
week’s science news in 31 lines of text, 
international news in less than eight wee 
pages. Some stories were handled in less 
than a printed line, and the wordage of 
none went far beyond a telegraphic night 
letter. But it would fit a man’s coat- 
pocket or a woman’s purse, and it did tell 
what had happened. Borrowing broadly 
from its older and bigger relatives, Quick 
also told its readers a little about why it 
had happened (“Significance”) and what 
was going to happen (“Quick Predicts” 
was the name of one section). 

Look’s staff had worked up Quick in 
four months, keeping extremely quiet 
about it. So far it had no staff of its own, 
but Publisher Cowles was cheery. Early 
newsstand reports for the nine test towns 
(where altogether only 20,000 copies 
went on sale) were “exceedingly en- 
couraging,” he said, and if things kept 
on going well, by late June Quick might 
be sold nationwide. “Twenty years of 
newspaper editing, and several more of 
magazine editing, have convinced me 
that there are many people who want a 
very, very condensed version of the 
week’s news.” Mike Cowles had it for 
them. 


Tough Post 


From the divided, war-weary city of 
Jerusalem, one of the world’s pluckiest 
dailies, the English-language Palestine 
Post, got set this week to spread out. It 
will print in New York, the paper re- 
vealed, a 50,000-copy weekly tabloid 
supplement for global circulation. Mean- 
while, a NEWSWEEK roving correspond- 
ent, Leonard Slater, sent a close-up por- 
trait of The Post itself, a newspaper 
which until recently met the trying, terri- 
fying task of covering a war that some- 
times raged right into its own newsroom: 


Not until this month could the Israeli 
journal lick the last of its wounds, rip- 
ping down the scaffolding in its recon- 
structed building in the New City. In- 
deed, its desk editors had become as 
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"You'll have a quiet 
office tomorrow” 


Any noisy office can be quieter with a 
new ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 
—quieter and more efficient. 

The 484 drilled holes in each 12” square 
of Cushiontone absorb up to 75% of the 
noise that strikes the ceiling. 

Both the face and the beveled edges of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone are painted white. 
This surface provides good light reflection 
and can be repainted without affecting its 
high acoustical efficiency. 

It costs little to have a Cushiontone 
ceiling. Ask your local Armstrong acousti- 
cal contractor for a free estimate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to do about 
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4905-A Ruby St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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cucumber-cool under shot and siege as 
any tested war correspondent. 

The paper’s battle baptism came in 
February 1948 when a 5-ton army truck 
parked before the four-story Post build- 
ing. No sooner had its still unidentified 
driver slipped out of sight than the truck 
blew up, ripping open the front half of 
the building. Two staff members were 
killed, three seriously injured. 

Yet The Post came out the following 
morning—in a four-column, single-page 
edition printed at a commercial plant. 
Restrainedly, the bombing story got only 
a two-column headline. But “Column 
One,” the front-page column written by 
a non-Jewish Englishman, Roy Elston, 
who uses the nom de plume of David 
Courtney, didn’t suppress its emotion. It 
began: “The truth is louder than TNT 
and burns brighter than the flames of 
arson. It will win in the end.” 

With patched-up telephone lines, in 
windowless and doorless offices, and on 
borrowed typewriters, The Post continued 
to publish. Newspapers around the world 
cabled offers of help; The Brooklyn 
Eagle even sent a gross of copy pencils. 

That May, as the pitched battle for 
Jerusalem got under way, staffers blocked 
up newsroom windows (which faced the 
Arab positions) with bales of undelivered 
newspapers. When electric power flick- 
ered off, they stuck candles on their type- 
writers to pound out stories. Four times, 
the two-page paper came out stenciled. 
Arab Legion bullets and mortar shells 
pockmarked the newsroom walls and 
ceilings. 

For four months during the siege the 
paper circulated only in the Jewish-held 
New City, cut off from the rest of Israel. 
News was transcribed from short-wave 
broadcasts. A special edition was pub- 
lished in Tel Aviv for three months until 
the “Burma Road,” linking Jerusalem 
with the coastal area of the newly de- 


‘ clared Jewish state, was opened. 


Legend: If any single Post staff mem- 
ber gets credit for keeping the paper 
going, his colleagues give it to Philadel- 
phia-reared Gershon Agron, the stocky, 
hard-boiled editor and publisher. Agron, 
who originally came to Palestine with 
General Allenby’s Jewish legion in the 
first world war, is a Temple University 
alumnus and worked as a correspondent 
throughout the Middle East before he 
founded The Post in 1932. One of his 
old friends, ironically, is King Abdullah 
of Trans-Jordan. 

Stories about ex-infantryman Agron’s 
activities while under siege are fast be- 
coming Jerusalem legend. He always 
walked leisurely, swinging a cane, no 
matter how thick the shells were falling. 
Though he gave up his American citizen- 
ship to become a Palestinian some years 
ago, twelve Post staff members are 
Americans, Its managing editor, 39-year- 
old Ted Lurie, was graduated from 





Edward H. Zwerin 


Agron of The Post 


Cornell. Its Tel Aviv (and parliamen- 
tary) correspondent is Brooklyn-born 
Moshe Brilliant. 

During the British mandate and espe- 
cially the second world war, The Post, 
despite its strongly Zionist views, was 
widely read throughout the Middle East. 
Today its circulation, confined exclusively 
to Israel, is down to 18,000. “But we're 
beginning to make up for our losses in the 
siege,” Agron says. New printing equip- 
ment is due “any minute” from the United 
States. 

The four-page Post’s prestige among 
Israelis is still as high as its reputation 
for fair play. “They know we're inde- 
pendent,” Agron explains. “Ours is the 
Western approach against the Eastern.” 
Israel’s Hebrew-language press is in- 
clined to be more partisan. 

The new supplement will be edited by 
a special staff, headed by Jack Winocour, 
a prominent English newspaperman (and 
wartime official of the British Information 
Services in Washington). Contents and 
dummies will be flown weekly to New 
York from Jerusalem, and the paper will 
be printed there for distribution through 
North and South America, Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. 

Gershon Agron, who is soon expected 
to begin a year’s leave to act as Israeli 
director-general of information, believes 
that The Post will be the English-lan- 
guage organ for all the Middle East. 


Upped at McCall 


One of the nation’s biggest magazine 
publishers, the McCall Corp., last week 
unwrapped shiny new titles and added 
responsibilities for two executives. The 
reason, said McCall, was “expanding ac- 
tivities.” Otis Wiese, editor of McCall's 
Magazine, now will also be publisher, 
and Phillips Wyman, a vice president of 
the corporation, was named publisher of 


Newsweek 
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Redbook. Neither magazine had previ- 
ously had a publisher. 

During the 21 years (since he was 23) 
that Wiese has edited McCall’s (circu- 
lation 3,892,000), it has become a top- 
rank women’s monthly. Recently its Yard- 
ville movement for beautifying backyards 
and its acquiring Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
monthly question-and-answer page and 
her second volume of memoirs won na- 
tional attention. 


Pogo’s Progress 


Ever since Aesop, smart satirists have 
used stories of animals to reflect the fol- 
lies and foibles of human beings, Ever 
since George Herriman’s sparkling “Krazy 
Kat,” comic-strippers have tried the same 
thing. Last week there began the news- 
paper syndication of a cartoon cast made 
up of perhaps the most satirically lifelike 
wildlife since “Uncle Remus.” Its star: a 
pug-nosed, pensive little possum named 
Pogo. 

Wide-eyed and fuzzy, the half-pint 
Pogo could well be the sometimes op- 
pressed and almost always bewildered 
average guy. Often he is the pawn for 
his Southern swampland cronies. They 
are the slickly suave Albert Alligator, the 
intellectual Howlan’ Owl, a carefree 
turtle called Churchy La Femme, and 
sourpuss Porkypine. There is Mis’ Hop 
Frog, who dupes Pogo into tadsitting, 
and a mailman duck whose webbed feet 


ache. All drawl a sort of cracker talk. 
When Pogo and his pals first appeared 
in the funnies—in the short-lived New 
York Star—their animal antics delighted 
children. But mainly it was adults who 
liked the strip’s sharp, high comedy. Col- 
lege professors wrote fan letters. 

Pogo is the strip-child of Walt Kelly, 
35, a big and bespectacled ex-reporter 
and onetime Disney animator, Kelly, like 
Albert Alligator, is almost a chain cigar 
smoker, He draws in a “tired” old Con- 
necticut house in Darien, beside a swamp 
in which, says the cartoonist, roam some 
of New England’s not too numerous opos- 
sums. 

While still in high school, Kelly be- 
came a newsshound and then a cartoonist 
for The Bridgeport Post and Telegram. 
He first began to sketch Pogo in 1942 in 
comics books. At that time Pogo simply 
was a spear bearer in another story, but 
fan mail (rare in comics-book making) 
built the little possum into stardom, 

When Kelly went to The Star last year 
as a political cartoonist (he was famous 
for his Mechanical Man drawings of Gov- 
ernor Dewey), he took Pogo ‘along. It 
was the Post Hall Syndicate, a New York 
Post Home News subsidiary, that last 
week began to syndicate him to other 
papers, 

Urged this week by grumpy Porky- 
pine to hang like a possum from a tree 
limb—by his tail—Pogo significantly re- 
plied: “I is more the human bean type.” 
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Kelly (by Kelly) , Pogo, and friends 
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Your precious possessions 
are kept cleaner and safer 
when moved in Cleaner 
United Van Lines 
* SANITIZED vans. Licensed exclusively to 
United for moving vans and equipment, 
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..-Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Spike story with a new twist 


HAT’S a railroad spike you’re 

looking at, but a spike with a 
difference. An ordinary spike is ham- 
mered into the wooden ties, just as you 
would drive a nail. 


This screw spike is used by the Erie 
along with the straight spike, but is 
driven in by a rotary machine. Because 
it anchors the tie-plate more firmly to 
the tie, this screw spike diminishes 
friction. The strong spring-washer 
under the head helps absorb the pound- 
ing of passing trains. The result is 
less wear and longer life for the ties, 


Added to Erie’s extra-heavy tie-plate, 
heavier rail and stone ballast, the screw 
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spike plays a part in maintaining the 
high standards of Erie’s famed roadbed. 
The fact that Erie adopted this special 
spike for its roadbed is another ex- 
ample of Erie’s continuous search for 
the best materials to assure safe, de- 
pendable transportation for both pas- 
sengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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TRANSITION 


Engaged: Out celebrating his 41st 
birthday in Hollywood May 20, Jummy 
STEWART “pitched the question” to 
Gioria McLean, 31, ex-wife of Ed- 





- 


. 
International 


Jimmy Stewart: The lady said “yes” 


ward B. McLean of the Hope diamond 
family. “To my surprise, she said ‘Yes’,” 
Stewart drawled. “I'm happy as a kid.” 


Divoreed: Four days after FRANKLIN 
D. RoosEvELT Jr., 35, won election as 
congressman from New York’s Twentieth 
District (see page 17), ErHet pu Pont 
ROOSEVELT, 33, divorced him in Minden, 
Nev., May 21. Her attorney, George 
Springmeyer, asked newsmen to handle 
the case “decorously.” “After all,” he 
said, “it involves a future President of 
the United States.” 


Injured: Mrs. Epirh WiLk WILLKIE, 
53, was in fair condition in St. Francis 
Hospital in Cambridge, Ohio, May 21, 
recovering from injuries which she re- 
ceived when her car overturned in a 
rainstorm May 15. 


Died: JAMEs TrusLow Apams, 70, who 
gave up a banking career in 1912 to be- 
come a historian; in Southport, Conn., 
May 18. In 1922 he won the Pulitzer 
Prize with “The Founding of New Eng- 
land.” His “Epic of America,” published 
in 1931, has been called “the best single 
volume of American history in existence.” 
> Tuomas HeEccEN, 29, author of the 
novel “Mister Roberts” and co-author of 
the Broadway smash hit, was found dead 
in the bathtub of his New York apart- 
ment, May 19. 

> ARCHBISHOP DaMaskinos, 58, head of 
the autocephalous Greek Church and 
former regent of Greece; of a heart at- 
tack in Athens, May 20. 

> Owen Davis Jr., 40, National Broad- 
casting Co. executive, former actor, and 
son of playwright Owen Davis, fell over- 
board from a sailboat and drowned in 
Long Island Sound, May 21. 


Suicide: Former Secretary of Defense 
James Forresta., 57, in Bethesda, Md., 
May 22 (see page 22). 
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A STEP FORWARD 


Here is new freedom for the handicapped. 


In mock-up, this is the knee-joint section of a new 
aluminum leg brace developed by the Army Medical 
Department. It is shown on a precise, clear- plastic 
replica of the human knee—also a product of Army 
medical research. 


Here is the complex, sliding-bending motion 
of the human knee, accurately imitated— 
faithfully reproduced in an external brace. 


Aside from the resulting far greater ease and natural- 
ness of movement brought to the wearer, the brace 
has other powerful advantages: It is 60% lighter 
than previous steel models, silent in operation, 
cheaper to maintain because of pre-fabricated, inter- 
changeable parts. 


Patients will benefit physically, psychologically, and 
financially from the use of the brace. It will soon be 
available to them through private supply houses. 


It is the result of three years’ effort by Army Medical 
Research to give the spastic, the polio victim, the 
fracture case, a new means to a more normal life 
... often quicker recovery. 


It is a step forward ...for those to whom a step 
forward is often a shining dream. 
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THE ECONOMY: 
About as Expected 


The business “readjustment,” “disin- 
flation,” or “recession” was continuing. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
that the seasonal forces had stopped the 
decline in business employment in April: 
But last week brought a steady patter of 
new layoffs and shortened work weeks in 
widely scattered industries. 

So far the economy appeared to be 
suffering from an irritating rash instead 
of a paralyzing malady. The Commerce 
Department reported that the value of all 
goods and services produced in the first 
quarter of 1949 hit an annual rate of 
$256,000,000,000. This was $9,000,000,- 
000 below the last three months of 1948 


but still $1,000,000,000 ahead of the 
1948 average. 
Steady Wall Street: How bad 


would it get? No one knew; businessmen 
generally were still not looking for a 
severe recession. But they conceded tha® 
the economy had not yet hit bottom; 
things would get worse before they got 
better. Steel producers were beginning 
to admit that their operations would be 
slowing down shortly, perhaps sharply 
for a few months while steel users worked 
off inventories. And Alfred P. Sloan, Gen- 
eral Motors chairman, last week told 
General Motors stockholders that auto 
production would probably be lower in 
the latter part of the year. But, added 
Sloan, “I can see no basis whatsoever for 
a real depression or even a recession of 
considerable consequence.” 

The stock market, oddly enough, had 
shown no sharp decline. In the face of 
mounting evidence of a business setback, 
it had held in the same narrow rut since 


Crucible’s comeback: A hot slab starts through the new $18,000,000 sheet and strip mill 


BUSINESS 





the end of February. Even an increase in 
short selling (the short interest on May 
13 was the largest in sixteen years) had 
failed to crack it. Investors had long since 
discounted some sort of recession; so far 
the situation looked no worse than ex- 
pected. 


STEEL: 
Crucible’s New World 


Last week in Midland, Pa., 40 miles 
northwest of Pittsburgh, the Crucible 
Steel Co. unveiled a new $18,000,000 
steel plant, the first in the industry de- 
signed specifically for hot and cold rolling 
of stainless and high-alloy sheet and strip. 

The mill was more than just an indus- 
try “first.” It symbolized the return of 
the Crucible Steel Co. from near dead to 
the ranks of the living. 

The old Crucible Steel was a holding 
company, a child of the era of swash- 
buckling capitalism. A group of “fine 
steel” producers formed it in 1900, hop- 
ing to dominate the tool and alloy steel 
business in the United States. They never 
quite succeeded. The company drifted 
along until the first world war, when it 
made money by the bucketful; then it 
resumed its dawdling pace. 

New Men: Horace S. Wilkinson, a 
crusty, canny promoter, dominated the 
company during the ’20s and early ’30s. 
From his office in the Chrysler building— 
with paneled walls, leaded windows, 
Florentine fireplace, and elaborate bath— 
Wilkinson ran Crucible like a slave state. 
As chairman of the board, he mercilessly 
browbeat F. B. Hufnagel, the president; 
Hufnagel dominated everyone else. 

Wiikinson kept the company’s accounts 
as he pleased: if the auditors failed to 
agree, he hired new ones. He always 


found plenty of money for liberal salaries, 
bonuses, and dividends, little for plant 
upkeep and modernization. Directors— 
mostly his own employes—knew little 
about the company and dared not ask 
questions. At meetings they received 
little slips of paper from Wilkinson, tell- 
ing them what motions they were to 
make. 

The press and public were barred from 
Crucible plants. Iron Age had to keep 
track of the company’s operating rate by 
watching its smokestacks. Another trade 
publication admitted it got information 
for a technical article by using a step- 
ladder to peer over the fence. 

But with the birth of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and Wilkin- 
son’s death (1937) there came a day of 
reckoning. When the company wanted 
to borrow money in 1940, the Mellon 
Securities Corp., the underwriters, in- 
sisted on a complete audit of the com- 
pany’s property account. The result was 
a write-down of property and plants from 
$121,000,000 to $81,000,000. The $40,- 
000,000 blow wiped out Crucible’s 
supposed earned surplus and took a 
$24,000,000 chunk out of its stated 
capital. 

The regeneration of Crucible dates 
from 1944 when a disgruntled stock- 
holder, William P. Snyder Jr., president 
of the Snyder Mining Co. of Pittsburgh, 
took over as chairman. In 1945 Snyder 
brought in a new president, William H. 
Colvin Jr., president of the Rotary Elec- 
tric Steel Co., to help pick up the pieces. 

New Mill: Colvin, a tall, relaxed 
Midwesterner, had jumped from banking 
into the steel business to salvage some 
family investments. He examined Cruci- 
ble’s properties and then recommended 
that four of its eleven units should be 
jettisoned; the rest should be modern- 
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Kathy Lynn and Theodore Balash, as painted from photographs 


She has a big stake in steel 


Year-old Kathy Lynn of 3941 Kleber Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., is the daughter of 





Theodore Balash, successful plumber and a good customer of steel. More steel has helped his business 


double since V-J Day. The better his business, the brighter Kathy Lynn's future. 


Not so long ago, plumbing fixtures 
were in short supply. Balash had one 
problem after another in meeting cus- 
tomers’ needs. But today he and the 
two apprentices working for him are 
having it a lot easier. With record 
steel production, post-war shortages 
of fixtures and all other steel products 
are disappearing. 

Kathy Lynn’s stake in steel will 





increase with the years. When she has 
grown to earning and spending age, 
she will find life even pleasanter with 
things made possible by plenty of this 


basic metal. 


To insure sufficient supplies for all 
the people, steel companies are spend- 
ing two billion dollars in a continuing 
expansion program. Meanwhile all 
records of production of finished steel 


are being broken. Last year with less 
than 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, Americans had 53 percent of the 
world’s steel output. 

Steel is a far-seeing, fast-moving 
industry. It will continue to provide 
increasing quantities of steel to every- 
body, from the smal] businessman like 
Theodore Balash to the largest user. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE ¢ 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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ized. Snyder and the board approved, 
and in 1946 Crucible launched a mod- 
ernization program costing $46,000,000. 
It will be completed this year. 

In the new $18,000,000 Midland 
plant, Snyder and Colvin are taking an 
interesting gamble. They have installed 
a single-stand, reversing hot rolling mill 
instead of the usual but far more expen- 
sive continuous rolling mill. The steel 
sheet or strip passes from a reel through 
a single stand of rolls and is reeled up 
again. Then the mill reverses, passing 


: 
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The Hook for the Left 


In the great family of American labor— 
a favorite phrase of trade-union orators— 
all was not peace and light last week. 
The CIO Executive Board, meeting in its 
Washington headquarters for three days, 
argued so loudly that even President 
Truman, living in Blair House next door, 
perhaps heard bits of Billingsgate. 

The upshot of the name calling was an 
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Murray to the Reds: Drop the party line or get out 


the steel back and forth until it reaches 
the desired thickness. The reels on each 
side of the rolls are enclosed in huge 
ovens to maintain the steel at a good roll- 
ing temperature. 

The continuous hot rolling mill, which 
passes steel through successive stands of 
rolls, was so sensationally successful that 
reversing mills of this type have been ig- 
nored by the industry. They are not a 
“gentleman's” mill and the only ones in 
use in this country and Canada are two 
cheap, rebuilt mills, one at the McLouth 
Steel Corp. in Detroit and the other at 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., in 
Hamilton, Ont. But, unknown to many 
in the steel industry, each has made a pot 
of gold for its owners. 

Colvin believes that the reversing mill 
does a better job on ‘stainless—which 
toughens rapidly as it is worked—than 
the continuous rolling mill. The ovens 
on either side of the rolls permit closer 
control of rolling temperatures. 

Iron Age reports that six other small 
steel companies—three here and _ three 
abroad—are building or planning single- 
stand reversing hot mills. It calls Cruci- 
ble’s gamble “a definite transition from a 
curiosity to a standard productive prac- 
tice.” 


2) 


invitation trom the executive-board ma- 
jority to the party-line minority to comply 
with CIO policy or get out. If the Krem- 
linites don’t change their tune or resign, 
the CIO convention that opens Oct, 31 
will be asked to throw them out. 

For leftists like Harry Bridges, long- 
shoremen’s leader. and Donald Hender- 
son, the Phi Beta Kappa man who runs 
the food workers, it was a bitter come- 
down. In 1940 they and their cohorts 
spoke for about half the CIO member- 
ship; union chief Philip Murrav, obsessed 
with unity, shushed irate right-wingers. 
Now the left could count on less than a 
dozen of the board’s 52 votes, and Mur- 
ray, affronted by leftist sneers, was roar- 
ing with anger and contempt. 

Bridges was charged with “misrepre- 
sentation” and “defamation” and with 
being a “flannel mouth.” The left-led 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers was ac- 
cused of “vilification, calumny, and slan- 
der” of Murray. 

To the Right: Relentlessly the roll 
calls marked up defeat after defeat for 
the men who once rode high in the lead- 
ership of America’s 6,500,000-member 
CIO, By votes that ran about 4 to 1 the 
board: 
> Formally withdrew the CIO from mem- 


bership in the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

> Recommended, for the first time in the 
CIO’s fourteen-year history, that the 
charter of an affiliate union be revoked. 
The CIO convention will be asked to dis- 
solve the leftist Farm Equipment Work- 
ers, which had resisted an earlier board 
order to merge with Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers. 

> Rebuffed Communist charges that it 
was “selling out” on Taft-Hartley repeal 
because it showed a willingness to com- 
promise on some of the provisions, 

But hard fought as it was, the meeting 
was still the preliminary battle, Defiantly 
the party-liners said: “We won't give an 
inch”; they would neither drop their line 
nor quit the board, This means that the 
showdown will come five months from 
now when the whole CIO convenes in 


Cleveland. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Mail-Order Buttons: Colorite Buttons 
of New York has announced a mail-order 
service to home sewers through which 
they can get buttons dyed to match any 
fabric. 

Suntan Sprayer: The Stan Manufactur- 
ing Co. of King of Prussia, Pa., is market- 
ing a vending machine for suntan lotion. 
The lotion is dispensed through a small 
hose with a spray nozzle. 

Car Periscope: Passing Eye, Inc., of 
Kenosha, Wis., has a gadget made of two 
mirrors which enables a driver to see 
around the car ahead of him. 

Nonslip Floor Polish: The Walter G. 
Legge Co. of New York is producing a 
nonslip floor polish for hardwood and 
gymnasium floors. Tested on the main 
corridor of a country school, the polish 
was still in good condition after five 
weeks. 

New Washer: Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, South Bend, Ind., is offering a 
new-type automatic washing machine 
with a collapsible rubber tub. A rotor 
pump exhausts the air from the tub, col- 
lapsing the sides and pressing the water 
out of the clothes. Soapy scum on top 
of the water after washing drains down 
a tube in the agitator without passing 
through the clothes. Bendix bought the 
machine from the inventor, James H. 
Rand 3rd (Newsweek, April 26, 1948). 
It will sell for $179.95. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


No Clutch: Borg-Warner signed an 
agreement with Studebaker to build a 
new fully automatic transmission de- 
veloped by the two companies. Borg- 
Warner will buy new machinery to build 
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Its Quality Speaks Volumes 





Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. 
That’s why... 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 








Father Flanagan’s Boys 
Town, is one of over 
2,000 users of the unique 
“Carillonic Bells” devel- 
oped by Ford Truck user 
George Schulmerich. 








y 
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Si 
Smatemove! 


He uses six Ford Bonus Built Trucks in 
his business. Smart move! Smart business! 





“THE FORD LOADOMATIC distributor automatically 
regulates spark advance, depending on engine speed,” 
says Dealer Rorer; “and it gives you the ‘plus’ of 
compensating for engine load, too. 





“THE AXLE HUB is extra big, therefore, extra strong. 
Because it is big, it can use tapered dowels on each of 
the eight large drive studs to assure solid attachment 
of the axle shaft flange—a feature usually found on 
higher-priced trucks only.” 





His ‘'Carillonic Bells” tell the ‘sweetest 
story ever tolled” in over 1,200 communities! 


“CAST BELLS COST MORE than many com- 
munities can afford,” says, Ford Truck user 
George Schulmerich of Sellersville, Pa. “So, to 
bring bell music within the reach of more people, 
I designed my ‘Carillonic Bells.’ ”” Schulmerich’s 
relatively inexpensive instrument reproduces 
English or Flemish cast bell tones so faithfully, 
the average musician can’t tell the difference. In 
just 15 years, his idea has grown into a million- 
dollar business. Six Ford Trucks help service 
2.000 Schulmerich installations in over 1,200 
“Carillonic’” communities from coast to coast. 


GEORGE SCHULMERICH 
shows how bell tones origi- fied electronically 100,000 
nate. Tiny hammers times or more and trans- 
strike bell metal to make mitted from towers for 
barely audible sounds. distances up to 14 miles. 


BELL SOUNDS are ampli- 





“IT RINGS THE BELL with me,” says George Schulmerich, as he is introduced to a 
new 1949 Ford Model F-5 Stake Truck by Ford Dealer Mickey Rorer of Sellers- 
ville, Pa. “It’s a natural for your cross-country work,” comments Rorer, “because 
it’s Bonus Built with big reserves of strength to take anything in stride. That 
goes for over 139 models in the Ford Truck line, from the 145-horsepower Big 
Jobs to the half-ton Pickup. Ford Trucks are built extra strong to last longer.” 






a mart bet! 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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International 


Lets See Now: [n traditional bookkeeper’s gear, 3-year-old David 
Scott Greenlee is completely engrossed in the first account ledger 
used 100 years ago by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 


the units in Detroit; deliveries are not 
expected until late this year. 

Elevator Office: The Springs Cotton 
Mills has approved plans for a new office 
building near its huge Lancaster, S. C., 
plant. The blueprints include a helicopter 
landing area on the roof and an “elevator 
office” in a fourth-story cupola for Presi- 
dent Elliott White Springs. By pushing 
a button, Springs will be able to move 
his desk, files, and secretaries down to 
the third-floor directors’ room or the 
second-floor reception room. 

Resignation: Directors of Willys-Over- 
land accepted James D. Mooney’s resig- 
nation as chairman, president, and di- 
rector, and Ward M. Canaday, finance 
committee chairman, moved back to his 
old 1936-46 job as board chairman. In 
the six months through March profits 
dropped 12 per cent from a year ago. 

Luxury Flight: Pan American Airways 
next month will start a once-a-week “ut- 
most in luxury” flight between London 
and New York. The $10 extra fare will 
cover sleeping accommodations’ for all 
passengers, free champagne and cocktails, 
and seven-course dinners from French 
menus. 

Wage-Price Cut: In line with its cost- 
of-living formula, General Motors cut 
wages 1 cent an hour beginning June 1; 
simultanéously it announced a $10 to 
$40 price reduction on all GM cars and 
trucks. GM made an identical price cut 
when it reduced wages 2 cents an hour 
on March 1. GM workers get an auto- 
matic raise of 3 cents an hour on May 29 
~the annual improvement factor raise— 
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so the net effect this time will be a 2-cent- 
an-hour boost. 

Hotel Sale: The 110-room luxury Mac- 
fadden-Deauville Hotel at Miami Beach 
will be sold at auction by court order on 
June 1 for about $1,000,000, but the 
bidders will be screened. Receiver John 
M. Murrell warned: “Some of the top 
gangsters of the nation operate some of 
the finest beach hotels today, and we 
don’t want that to happen to the Mac- 
fadden-Deauville.” 

Strike: Early this Tuesday, just 24 
hours after negotiations had recessed in- 
definitely, the United Auto Workers of- 
fered to arbitrate the manpower issue— 
major cause of the Ford Motor Co. strike 
which has idled about 103,000 produc- 
tion workers since May 5. 


RAILROADS: 


Great Western Youngster 


After running a meter-gauge Army rail- 
road through the jungles of India and 
Burma during the war, Capt. William N. 
Deramus III vowed: “Another year of 
that and I'd have been ready to drive a 
bus.” 

Last week Bill Deramus was still run- 
ning a railroad. More, at the age of 33, he 
was the youngest railroad president in the 
United States. 

The black-haired, square-jawed Har- 
vard Law School graduate had returned 
from India to work for his father, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way. Then last October Grant Stauffer, 
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A Fresh Approach To 
Management Problems 


A broad-gauged executive can 
secure from Griffenhagen & 
Associates something his own 
permanent staff cannot supply— 
a fresh, independent, and un- 
biased point of view. 

The firm serves on problems 
of policy, organization, procedure, 
personnel, physical facilities, and 
finance. It also conducts compre- 
hensive management audits. 

A statement of the 

firm’s experience and facilities 

will be supplied on request. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 


CHICAGO 1 NEW YORK 18 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 500 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON 8 WASHINGTON 5 


11 Beacon St. 1427 Eye St., N. W. 


MILWAUKEE 2 LOS ANGELES 14 
828 N. Broadway 111 W. Seventh St. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 
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America’s Great Value! $345 
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» 
Modular Television Receiver 
albums 


Other models from $299.50 © extra 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 














CHICAGO 
DAILY 
NEWS 


Sets New All-Time 
High In 
Circulation= 


Average Net Paid 


FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31st 1949 


IN achieving this histori- 
cal mark, the Daily News 
gives to its advertisers a 
greater HOME coverage of 
substantial families than 
ever. This Daily News 
HOME audience is, of it- 
self, one of the major mar- 
kets of America just as the 
Daily News is one of the 
nation's major advertising 
mediums. 





CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Offices In 
NEW YORK « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « MIAMI 
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anieane Daily News ; 
Deramus: Chip off the railroader 


an old family friend, became president 
of the Chicago Great Western railroad. 
Stauffer invited young Deramus to Chi- 
cago “to help.” 

But in December Stauffer became ill; 
in March he died. On May 17 the road’s 
directors voted to move Deramus into 
his job as CGW’s official boss. 

Far from impressed by his eminence, 
Deramus declared that more young men 
should take over top posts in the business. 
“All the roads had left after the war,” 
he said, “were older men—with plenty of 
experience but not too springy.” Why 
don’t more young men do it? Because, 
said Deramus, “railroading is a seven- 
day job—we’ve got ourselves all confused 
with this five-day philosophy.” 


BANKING: 


Black at the Helm 


Businessmen who have had dealings 


with the International Bank have been, 


startled by its competence. It has assem- 
bled a staff of experts on international 
finance that any New York City bank 
would be proud to own. 

John J. McCloy, the ex-Wall Street 
lawyer and second president of the bank, 
chose his staff carefully—and with good 
reason, Though an international agency, 
the bank had to borrow money in the 
open market; it needed the respect of the 
financial community. 

Everyone agreed that one of his smart- 
est choices was Eugene Black—lean, 
quiet, capable vice president of the Chase 
National Bank—as executive director of 
the bank for the United States, Black’s 
popularity and prestige among bankers 
helped the bank to sell its first $250,000,- 
000 bond issue in 1947, 

But Chase wanted Black back; early 


this year it made him one of four senior 
vice presidents, It permitted him to stay 
on temporarily as an executive director 
of the International Bank until a suitable 
successor could be found. 

Last week Chase learned that Black 
had stayed too long. With McCloy leav- 
ing to become United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, Black had been 
drafted to take over presidency of the 
International Bank on July 1. ; 

Among friends, Black, 51, is known as 
a better than fair left-handed golfer, an 
avid reader (Dickens is his favorite) , and 
a great kidder, With Black as boss of the 
International Bank, bankers had no wor- 
ries that it might degenerate into an in- 
ternational WPA, 


RETAILING: 


Man From New Orleans 
Last week the City Stores Co., which 


operates eight popular-price department |) 


stores and a group of women’s specialty 
stores, succeeded in a two-year endeavor. 
It persuaded Herbert Schwartz to go 
from New Orleans to New York to be- 
come its president. 

Schwartz took over Maison Blanche, 
City Stores’ New Orleans unit, in 1932. 
In three years he tripled its sales and 
went on to make it one of the South’s 
leading stores. His method: frequent 
conferences where he lets his assistants 
argue and harangue. Schwartz then set- 
tles matters with a final “no” or a soft 
“uh-huh.” A_ schoolmate recalls that 
“Herbert never talked unless he had 
something to say, and what he said 
usually stuck.” 

Schwartz was born in New Orleans 
62 years ago. He is a bachelor who 
loves night life and ringside tables. But 
he also makes a hobby of civic jobs. He 
has been chosen as executive of the 
Sugar Bowl] Classic, the Fair Grounds 
race track, and the New Orleans Opera 
House Association. He helped organize 
the International Trade Mart and Inter- 
national House and was picked to head 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., a civic pro- 
motion agency. 

So Schwartz refuses to “give up his 
New Orleans citizenship.” He is hanging 
on to his apartment at the Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, the city’s finest. As far as he is con- 
cerned, he is “just visiting in New York 
on business.” 

Since 1944 City Stores has taken over 
the Richard Store in Miami, R. H. White 
in Boston, Wise, Smith in Hartford, 
Conn., and Oppenheim, Collins in New 
York; its sales have doubled to $168,- 
000,000 and profits have tripled to 
$5,300,000. With Schwartz, an ace oper- 
ating man, taking over the presidency, 
Saul Cohn, former president, will move 
up to vice chairman and concentrate on 
fiscal and expansion plans. 
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MANAGEMENT: 


The Hard Road to Ruin 


Anyone can resign a job, says Modern 
Industry magazine, but it takes a genius 
to run one all wrong. The editors, tired 
of stereotyped articles on how to be a 
successful executive, this month offered 
their antidote: an article on how to be 
an outstanding failure. 

“One of the easiest achievements in 
executive life is mediocrity,” says the 
magazine. “. . . It is a lot harder, how- 
ever, to be an outstanding failure, the 
kind of rocket that gives as brilliant a 




















... get into office politics... 


ee 





... learn to pass the buck 











Modern Industry 


fizzbang coming down as it did going up.” 
Among its 25 sure-fire ways to ruin an 

executive career: 

> If a subordinate makes a mistake, let 

him have both barrels, preferably in 

front of others. 

P Never accept responsibility for a de- 

cision if you can possibly avoid it. 

> Develop your ability to pass the buck 

—take private lessons at night if need be. 

> Get into office politics with both feet; 

if there aren’t any, start some. 

>» Be so impatient for advancement that 

you fail to learn what your present job 

has to teach. 

> If you find that a couple of cocktails 

before dinner relax you, try six or eight. 


May 30, 1949 








THAT DOES MORE 


DOES IT BETTER 
at NO EXTRA COST 


O77, YORKAIRE 
fil Wee exlebié 


LOOLINW G MARE 





Before you decide on any air condition- 
ing, let your York Dealer demonstrate the 
famous York “Cooling Maze.” Compare 
the Yorkaire Conditioner for value — ex- 
clusive features, capacity, operating de- 
pendability and all around economy. 
. .. Cools the air better 
. .. More humidity reduction 
. More cooling per horsepower 
. .. Conditions all the air 
. .. Operates at lower cost 


uUhown = 


MEMBERS OF THE 


For commercial 





1. Yorkaire RoomConditioners 
Self-contained window 
units for homes, offices, 





THIS COUPON WILL 
BRING YOU FULL 
INFORMATION 


te Cadet 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





DISTINGUISHED LINE OF YORK 


2. Frozen Food Cabinets 


tablishments, homes, 
hospitals, restaurants, 
and other institutions, 


Your York Dealer presents a Complete 
line of engineered “packaged” air condi- 
tioners — built by a company that has 
been the leader in engineering develop- 
ment, manufacturing and installation of 
mechanical cooling for over 60 years — 
three generations. You will find that he 
is an expert, ably qualified and ready to 
serve you, whatever your requirements, 
whether you require a single-room York- 
aire Conditioner ora multiple-room system. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


3. York Flakice Machines 
Self-contained units... for 


users of crushed, cracked 
or shaved ice in quantity, P* 











es- 








4. Automatic Ice Makers 
Self-contained, fully auto- 
matic .. . for quantity users 
of sanitory, clear ice cubes 

“The cube with a hole.” 


 —M—MiAna =~ | 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 











| I'd like your free folders explaining the plus 
| value of the Cooling Maze. I am also inter- 
ic sted in | 
0 2.0 20 “40 
| (type of business) | 
| Name. 
; Address | 
City na State_ | 
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it's 179 tof 
that Patapar 
can help you 


In your business, if you have a problem that 
ordinary papers can’t handle there are 179 
chances that you will find the answer in 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment. This unique 
high wet-strength, grease-resisting, boilproof 
paper is produced in 179 different types. Each 
type has special characteristics to fill special 
needs. These types vary as to wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, thickness, translucency, 
moisture vapor resistance and other charac- 
teristics. Of the 179 types one may exactly 
fill your requirements. 


A few of the many way 
Patapar is serving business men 
BUTTER WRAPPERS CANNED SHRIMP LINERS 


Help keep Keep 
butter contents 
fresh. away from 


metal. 


MILK CAN GASKETS 
POULTRY WRAPS 


Sanitary. Help 
Prevent k 

eep 

leakage. era 

. fresh. 


PIE CRUST MIX LINERS 
: o> Pana 


WRAPP 
Safeguard ,; Provide 
freshness. 
lasting 
protection. 





AUTO ACCESSORY WRAPS VITAMIN CAPSULE 


BUSINESS 








TRAYS 
Resist o\ 
grease 00 eo, > Hospital 
and oils. clean. 


HAM WRAPPERS 


PI 
and beauty. 


DRIED FISH WRAPPERS 


For fillets 

and 

other 
types, 
too. 





BUSINESS MEN: Patapar is furnished plain or 
colorfully printed. For more information 
write on your business letterhead for booklet 


N, “The Story of Patapar.” Tell us 
what you want to package. 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 






Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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HE commitment we have made to 
"Th ahead the integrity of Western 
Europe has been forced upon us by 
the Russian threat, It is a grave and 
tremendous commitment, In return for 
it, our negotiators had both the right 
and duty to ask heavy quid pro quos. 
Instead, they assumed that they had 
to promise monetary and 
military aid in addition in 
order to bribe Western Eu- 
ropean governments to ac- 
cept the tremendous pledge 
from us for which they have 
been begging ever since 
1914! 

If Western Europe has a 
will to defend itself, it will 
have little trouble in finding 
the means. The $1,130,000,- 
000 grant that we have promised them 
for the first year is after all only 3 per 
cent of the present total governmental 
expenditures of the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions, They can easily make that up by 
cutting less essential things out of their 
swollen governmental budgets. 

On the other hand, as I pointed out 
in a Newsweek article of April 4, 
there is no way in which we can insure 
that either the money or the equip- 
ment we contribute would actually 
result in a net increase of European 
armament by that amount, To the ex- 
tent that we free European govern- 
ments from the necessity for military 
spending, we release just that much 
more of their resources for bigger so- 
cial-security schemes, bigger food sub- 
sidies, bigger nationalization deficits, 
or what not, 


T is now being argued that we can 
I solve this dilemma by insisting that 
each beneficiary European govern- 
ment spend on armaments in the next 
fiscal year, say, at least as much as we 
contribute, in addition to the amount 
it has already been spending in the 
current fiscal year. But it is dubious 
policy to try to force any country to 
spend more on defense than it thinks it 
ought to spend, This could easily give 
rise to the unwholesome belief in that 
country that it was spending large 
sums on defense, not for its own self- 
preservation but as a favor to us, It 
might also tend to encourage book- 
keeping fictions under which govern- 
ment expenditures were charged to 





Arms and the Money 


by HENRY HAZLITT © 





the military budget that did not in fact 
belong under that budget. 

If our Administration is none the 
less determined to go ahead with its 
$1,130,000,000 ‘military-aid program, 
then Congress, instead of adding this 
to the already dangerous burden upon 
our taxpayers, should take it out either 
of our proposed military 
budget of $15,300,000,000 
or of the $5,430,000,000 au- 
thorized for the ERP. 

Consider the military 
budget first. For a single 
year it already equals the 
military expenditures for 
the entire nineteen years 
from 1922 through 1940. 
Must our military budget 
now be larger still? Does it 
make any sense to assume that our 
military expenditures with the Atlantic 
Pact must be actually higher than 
without the Atlantic Pact? Even if we 
do not assume that’ the Atlantic Pact 
in effect adds the existing military ex- 
penditures of Western Europe to our 
own, can we not assume that if we 
transfer a billion dollars of our defense 
expenditures to Europe, it at least re- 
moves the necessity of spending that 
billion dollars here? 


INALLY, if the Administration re- 

fuses to take this $1,130,000,000 
out of the home military budget, Con- 
gress could take the whole amount out 
of the $5,430,000,000 authorized for 
the ERP. It could simply authorize the 
beneficiary European governments to 
use up to this amount of their ERP 
funds for buying armament from us 
instead of other things. As it is, we are 
about to throw most of this $5,430,- 
000,000 away anyhow. 

We are turning it over to European 
governments to meet a trade deficit 
that they themselves have brought 
about by exchange control with over- 
valued currencies, Our ERP funds, in 
short, are being used in the main to 
subsidize and prolong a vicious totali- 
tarian device that strait-jackets econo- 
mies, retards recovery, and makes im- 
possible the free multilateral flow of 
world trade. 

The further burden on our budget 
involved in the proposed European 
armament-aid program is without 
logic or excuse. 
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How many 
“second incomes” 


on Atkins Ave.? 





Wiley G. Warner, 111 Atkins, line 
foreman, bought stock of the public 
utility he works for. Year after year, 
his income from this stock, listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
has averaged 6% or better. 





I. Richard Henny, salesman, with 
the postman who brings dividend 
checks to his home at 119 Atkins. 
The Henny’s income in 1948 from 
their shares listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange was 4%%. 





Fred Hauer, of 120 Atkins, is 
mer of manufacturing for the 
Hamilton Watch Company. He has 
common stock in six companies, 
listed on the Stock Exchange, which 
paid him between 6 and 8% in 1948. 







Mrs. Fred C. Knauer, 133 Atkins, 
with her daughter. Mr. Knauer, an 
assistant sales manager, and his wife 
own several stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, which 
yielded them about 5% in 1948. 





L. F. Simmons, 122 Atkins, is a 
field.engineer. For 20 years he has 
bought common stock in the com- 
ny he works for—one listed on the 
ew York Stock Exchange. His 
shares in 1948 paid him about 7%. 





A case history 
of money at work . . . from one 
street in Lancaster, Pa. 


Twenty-three typically American families live on 
Atkins Avenue in the block between Elm and 
Elwood. 


They are thrifty people. Four-fifths of them own 
their own homes. They know the added security 
of savings in cash and U. S. Savings Bonds, of 
adequate insurance. And thirteen of these twenty- 
three families — more than half — have rounded 
out their plans for the future by putting their 
surplus funds to work .. . in dividend-paying 
common stocks. 


Thus thirteen families in this one block enjoy a 
“second income” from their share in the profits of 
American industry. 


Like millions of other Americans, these people 
have found that many opportunities for extra in- 
come are open to the prudent, informed investor 
—the investor who considers the risks as well as 
the rewards, and who bases his decisions on the 
facts which are available to all. 


In your consideration of the advantages of stock 
ownership, the nearest office of a Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange—and there are 
1550 across the countr y—will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 


Investing for Income... Write for your copy of this interesting study. 




















The common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange which have paid dividends every year from 
25 to 101 years are the subject of an article reprinted 
from The EXCHANGE, monthly Stock Exchange 
publication. For your free copy, write Dept. NW2,New 
York Stock Exchange, 20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 
or ask at any office of a Member Firm of the Exchange. 


Invest wisely...through a Member Firm of the 


New York Stock Exchange 








you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 





You'll never get a “morning shower” 
from a Westinghouse Water Cooler. Just 
a smooth, even drink of fresh cold water. 
Besides, these trouble-free beauties have 
all these special features: 

ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER prevents malicious 
water damage. 

AUTOMATIC STREAM HEIGHT REGULATOR 
holds water flow constant regardless of 
water pressure. 

FOOT PEDAL CONTROL BUBBLER ... hand- 
operated bubbler also available. 

5-YEAR GUARANTEE on IHlermetically- 
Sealed System. 

SPACE SAVING . . . no model takes over 
14” x 14” floor space. 

STAINLESS STEEL TOPS. . . non-breakable. 
See the seven different models at your 
Westinghouse Supplier's now. All are 
amazingly free from service. 







it’s time to replace 
your old water cooler 
with a new 


Westinghouse 


Waller /rofjy 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION - APPLIANCE DIVISION + SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


TUNE IN TED MALONE . . . Every Doy, Monday through Fridey . . . ABC Network 
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Presbyterian Pilgrimage 


Out of the fountainhead of the Pres- 
byterian Reformed tradition has sprung 
a rich stream of Protestant life. Since the 
sixteenth-century days of John Calvin 
and his associates, the stream has rolled 
west from his Geneva. Filtering through 
France and Holland, it swelled up in 
Scotland with the Presbyterianism of 
John Knox. In England it gave rise to 
what became the Congregationalists; 
they in turn branched out into Unitar- 
janism. 

In the new world strong Calvinistic 
elements joined themselves into a mighty 
church—the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, Although it 
lost its Southern brethren over the 
slavery issue at the time of the Civil War 
and smaller groups went their inde- 
pendent ways, the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. held fast to its own tradition. 

Today it is the largest single member 
of the Reformed family throughout the 
world. Its 2,274,294 communicants make 
it the fifth largest Protestant church in 
this country (the Methodist Church and 
three Baptist bodies top it). Its wealth— 
which it does not choose to tabulate—is 
second only to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church’s and about on a par with that of 
the Congregational Christian Churches. 
Its heritage is: freedom. Religiously it is 
marked by liberality of conscience 
bounded by broad margins of belief; 
patriotically by its firm Americanism for 
which it has fought since the Revolution. 

Tradition: Last week the representa- 
tives of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. came together for their annual 
meeting as they have been doing for 161 
years. Some 860 commissioners—both 
ministers and lay elders—traveled to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to express their democratic 
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Culver 


In the Presbyterian Reformed tradition of John Calvin and John Knox... 


vote in the General Assembly, the high- 
est judicatory of the church. In session 
the commissioners traditionally first 
chose their moderator, the honorary post 
which is the highest in the denomina- 
tion’s giving. 

The chosen titular head of the body 
was Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, 54, pastor 
of the Second Church in Knoxville, 
Tenn. The Pittsburgh-born moderator 
was stricken with infantile paralysis at 
the age of 13 months; three years ago he 
broke his hip and crippled a leg but 
navigates cheerfully with a pair of 
crutches. The retiring moderator, Dr. 
Jesse H. Baird, gave his successor a sym- 
bol of the continuing faith, a Celtic cross 
which had recently, rested on Knox’s pul- 
pit in Edinburgh and Calvin’s altar in 
Geneva. 

Evolution: Dr. Barbour took over 
for a year the leadership of a church 
which in this country stems back to the 
early seventeenth century. By 1706 the 
first presbytery had been organized in 
Philadelphia. The church records since 
that time are preserved intact—the most 
complete ecclesiastical accounts in the 
United States. (In up-to-date style, busi- 
ness sessions of the present assembly 
were recorded on wire:) The resurgence 
of religion at this period—which in Eng- 
land flowered in Methodism, in Ger- 
many produced Pietism, and caused the 
Great Awakening in New England— 
found a strong response in Presbyterian- 
ism. In 1746 the College of New Jersey 
was founded for an educated ministry; 
today it is Princeton University. 

In 1789—the year of the first General 
Assembly—total charitable and mission- 
ary contributions to the church were 
$852. At last week’s meetings the 1948 
total receipts from the living church 
were announced: $11,749,447. Where 
in the early days such men as John 
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Witherspoon—great president of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey and only clerical 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—gave stalwart support to the 
church, Dr. Barbour today could count 
on his own band of enthusiasts. 

In the ministerial field there are such 
men as Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, retired 
president of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, the author and pastor Dr. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, and Dr. John 
A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Staunch laymen in- 
clude Thomas J.° Watson, president of 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Henry Luce, editor and publisher of 
Time, and John Foster Dulles. Dulles, 
United States delegate to the United Na- 
tions, is typical of an ideal Presbyterian 
Jayman—Republican, international-mind- 
ed, and vitally interested in such inter- 
faith movements as the Federal Council 
of Churches and the year-old World 
Council of Churches. 

Aetion: The main issues before the 
present assembly were serious. The pres- 
byteries of Los Angeles, New York, and 
Brooklyn-Nassau had asked for clarifica- 
tion of rules on divorce; Los Angeles 
had been irked and confused ever since 

- a Presbyterian minister officiated at the 
fourth marriage of Lana Turner to Bob 
Topping (NEwsweek, May 31, 1948). 
The assembly voted to appoint a com- 
mission to study the problem. In an ef- 
fort to reunite the dozen-odd Presby- 
terian bodies, the assembly moved to in- 
vite all of them to consider union, along 
with the Southern church. 

But the most complicated and radical 
changes to be considered appeared in a 
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special report presented May 20. A sort 
of religious parallel to the Hoover report 
on revamping the executive branch of 
the Federal government, this committee 
recommendation sought to streamline 
and strengthen administrative structure 
and functioning. It represented the most 
drastic proposed realignment since a 
similar move in 1923. 

The 59-page special report, the work 
of two years, sought to alter the synod- 
ical structure. At present divided into 40 
synods, the church under the new plan 
would have only twelve, designated on a 
regional basis. While some critics felt that 
this would mean too much centralization 
in a free church, proponents explained 
that actually it would be decentralization 
away from the tremendous influence of 
the large synods of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey. 

Also under the new plan, the General 
Assembly would meet biennially. In the 
interim the General Council, created in 
1923, would receive strengthened powers 
as the “conscience, heart, and will of the 
church.” This would in effect curtail the 
duties and power of the Stated Clerk— 
sometimes called the “Pope of Presby- 
terianism.” In recent years the present 
clerk, since 1938 60-year-old Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh, has been saddled 
with endless detail work simply because 
there was no other agency to handle it. 

Last week the commissioners approved 
the synodical changes and sent them to 
the 267 presbyteries for a vote. The 
move to make the General Assembly a 
biennial affair was lost. Action on the 
strong central General Council would 
have to wait until this week. 





... Dr. Baird turned over the moderatorship to Dr. Barbour 


May 30, 1949 
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NATURE'S SUNBONNET. You'd be really 
burned up if it weren’t for billions of 
tiny dust particles in the air. They de- 
flect the sun’s rays and keep you cool. 






EXHAUSTING JOB. 
Grease and dirt can 
cause fires in kitchen 
exhaust ducts ... but 
not when an Air-Maze 
| Greastop filter is on the 
| job. It’s one of hun- 
| dreds of filter types de- 
signed by Air-Maze— 
the filter engineers. 











NEW LEASE ON LIFE, Just clean ’em ° 

up ... and Air-Maze permanent 
| all-metal filter panels are like new 
again. One reason why they’re 
the most economical filters for keep- 
ing dirt out of air conditioning 
and ventilating systems. 


Whether you build or use engines, 
compressors, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, or any device 
using air or liquids—the chances are 
there is an Air-Maze engineered filter 
to serve you better. Representatives in 
all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
| Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


| 
| 


AIB-MAAZ 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 











LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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BASEBALL: 


Magic Knob 


Whenever they see a wild kid pitcher 
who can throw a ball hard with an eye- 
catching motion, baseball's talent refiners 
become as unreasonably hopeful as any 
gold prospector. Fully aware that it is 
always a long undertaking and rarely a 
successful one, they huff and puff at him 
for the one seemingly simple thing he 
needs: control. 

Mel Parnell was such a kid, until he 
got bare-handed brave against a line 
drive in Louisville early in 1947. When 
the doctor got through with the reedy, 
6-foot left-hander’s fractured ring finger, 
even Parnell suspected that his pitching 
days were over. The misshapenly swollen 
finger was half again as big as the others, 
and there was an odd knob on the first 
joint. For the rest of the year Parnell 
didn’t work an inning. 

Despite his meager record (two vic- 
tories, five defeats), the Boston Red Sox 
called him up for another huff in the 
spring of 1948. It took him two months to 
win two games, but in two close setbacks 
at the full distance one week he walked 
a total of only two men.’ And his second 
victory was a good one: a seven-hitter 
against league-leading Cleveland. A four- 
hitter against Detroit clinched a starter’s 
status for him. 

Last week the soft-spoken Parnell, still 
a young man (26) and still showing the 
good sense to pump older men for advice 
at every chance, was the star of the staff. 
He gave a good deal of the credit to 
Vern Stephens, who had hit helpfully in 
three of Parnell’s games. Peculiarly, the 
dreaded Red Sox hitters as a whole 
hadn’t been giving the left-hander much 
scoring help, but he hadn’t needed much. 
A seven-hit performance against the Chi- 
cago White Sox last week gave him his 
fifth victory in six assignments, and in 





Blanket Finish: Judged from the above angle, 
the finish of a 25-horse race at Belmont Park, N. Y., 
last week left little to choose among most of the 25. 
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Parnell got a lucky break 


57% innings he had allowed only nine 
earned runs for a 1.40 average per nine- 
inning game—best in the American 
League. In only one game did he use 
more than 100 pitches. 

He no longer held any grudge against 
the Louisville doctor who set his smashed 
finger. “Bad as it looks,” he said, “this 
finger has helped my control. This knob 
here has given me something else I 
never had before—a screwball.” This year 
it’s his best pitch. 


TENNIS: 


King-Size Puzzle 


There is seam-ripping power in his 
game but he can pull softly stroked, 
smartly spotted deceits too. There is 
nothing wrong with his courage, for some 
of his worst predicaments have brought 
out the brightest proof of his potentiali- 
ties. Even Captain Alrick Man, who 
didn’t pick him for last year’s American 


Davis Cup squad, recently admitted: “He 
can do anything he wants to do with a 
tennis racquet.” There was, Man added, 
only one thing wrong with a swarthy, 
scar-faced giant named Richard (Pancho) 
Gonzales: “You can never tell when he 
will feel more like playing poker than 
tennis.” 

The uncertainty took in practice time 
as well as matches. On the eve of his 
departure last week for his first European 
campaign, the 21-year-old national out- 
door and indoor champion looked 8 or 
10 pounds overweight. In the first two 
sets of his semifinals match with Bob 
Falkenburg in the Southern California 
championships at Los Angeles, he also 
seemed to be thinking more about four- 
card flushes: He lost at 2-6, 4-6. Typi- 
cally, then, Pancho rose up. He shut out 
Falkenburg in the third set and took the 
bitter next two (10-8, 11-9) to win a 
match that lasted two hours and 46 
minutes. 

In the finals last fortnight Pancho ran 
into the fellow who has most frequently 
knocked the props from under his tenta- 
tive prestige. Toes in and head cocked 
intently to one side, opponent Ted 
Schroeder came out with a big chip on 
his shoulder: “I’m going after Gonzales 
just as though I were playing a Davis 
Cup match.” It is doubtful whether 
Schroeder, in his five straight Davis Cup 
singles victories, ever looked so good. 
His straight-set triumph (6-1, 6-0, 6-2) 
took only 40 minutes. 

After seven defeats in eight duels with 
this rival, Gonzales had eyewitnesses 
wondering (1) whether the Falkenburg 
marathon had left him too tuckered or 
(2) whether the mere sight of Schroeder 
could put a psychological freeze on him. 
In the doubles finals that followed, 
Pancho did what he could to answer both 
questions. Teaming up with Hugh 
Stewart, a promising but nationally un- 
ranked 20-year-old sophomore at Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Gonzales hung on 


Acme 
From the official angle it was just as close: Happy 
Rabbit, third from the right, won by a nose; 
second and third places were decided by a head. 


1 DAD 
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“EATON 2-Speed Axles are 
a Must with US, says Mr. W. L. Williams, president, Wilco, 





















18 Fords, all Eaton-equipped, 
hauled over 52,000 tons of pulpwood from 
flat boggy woodland to mill in 1948 


The versatility of Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles that give a truck extra 
pulling power for heavy hauling 
off the road or on steep grades— 
extra time-saving speeds on 
level highways—is well illus- 
trated by the operations of 
Wilco, Inc., Forest Products, of 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

“Our entire fleet is equipped 


with Eaton 2-Speed Axles,” 


Inc., Forest Products, of Jacksonville, Fla. 


“We can haul full pay 
loads like this through 
sand and muck that would 
stall us if our trucks were 
not equipped with Eaton 
2-Speed Axles. This ‘is 
where we use the “low 
low” gear ratio to pull 


through.” 


*Here’s where Eaton’s fast 
high gear range pays off. It 
gives us time-saving, fuel- 
saving, and engine-saving 
passenger car speed on 


paved highways.” 
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says Mr. W. L. Williams, presi- 
dent. “These axles became a 
must for us in 1938, as we oper- 
ate in low, boggy pine wood- 
land. Under this rugged treat- 
ment, Eaton Axles have been 
doing a real job.” 

Your local truck dealer will 
gladly show you how Eaton 2- 
Speed Axles can save you money 
in your transport operations. 


IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 
|. MOVE BUTTON ig) 
2. PUSH PEDAL > 
and your speed ratios | 
eece | 


are now doubled 2 
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EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 7:<é AXLE 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 


enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fuel. 








“More pulling power off the roads, more speed 

at less cost on the highways, lower maintenance 

costs, a full pay load with every haul—that’s 

why we use Eaton 2-Speed Axles,” says Mr. Other Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve 

Willi - ‘ | Seat Inserts * Rotor Pumps * Conventional Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron 
illiams. Picture shows him checking in a 


Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Springtites) * Snap Rings 
load of pulpwood. Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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Scoreboard for Buzzards 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE ball was coming back at Rapid 

Robin Feller much faster than he 
was throwing it to the plate the other 
day, when your correspondent went 
out in the fresh air to investigate the 
Cleveland baseball club, champions of 
the world. 

To get near the Cleveland club, you 
must swim a river of arnica, 
grope your way through a 
swamp of gauze bandage, 
and penetrate a cordon of 
ambulances, which wait with 
their motors running for the 
next Indian to bite the dust. 
The inner works are manned 
by third basemen with fever, 
shortstops held together by 
a length of wire and a 2-cent 
stamp, and one-armed 
pitchers, the arm in each case being 
the one they were not brought up to 
pitch with. 

Such, at least, was the state of af- 
fairs the day | went visiting, with a 
bunch of lilies in my hand. The health- 
iest man on the team, believe it or not, 
was Mr. Satchel Paige, who, at 46, is 
generally believed to be the oldest 39- 
year-old man in baseball. 

“Mighty brittle, this new genera- 
tion,” said Satchel. 


atcu’s child-manager, Lou Bou- 
S dreau, the shortstop, was playing 
the game with an elbow he had bor- 
rowed from a friend for the occasion. 
Since the elbow was a size too small, 
Mr. Boudreau was trying to hit with 
one arm. There are those who say, 
and rightly, that Boudreau can hit 
better with one arm than most men 
can with two; still, it puts a strain on 
the old shoelace which holds his verte- 
brae together. Lou was wearing, on 
this particular day, a new design on 
his chest, shaped like a baseball and 
bearing the signature of Will Harridge, 
president of the American League. 
You can have one of those too, if you 
field the ball with your bosom, as Mr. 
Boudreau does. Most people prefer to 
go to a good, reliable tattooer and be 
etched with a green mermaid or a 
map of the city of Memphis. 

However, Mr. Boudreau does not 
think with his chest or his friend’s el- 
bow. His mighty brain is still intact 
and purring like a dynamo. A much 
sadder case is that of Rob Feller, the 





man I really went to see. Feller has a 
brain that purrs like a dynamo too, but 
he doesn’t earn his pork chops with 
that. He depends for a living on his 
right arm—or would if he had a right 
arm. 

It may well be, as the boys are be- 
ginning to say, that Robin is the high- 
est-paid has-been in the 
game. It may be that Joe 
DiMaggio takes precedence. 
Personally, I am not con- 
vinced that either of these 
lads is through forever or 
that their owners are stuck 
for a matter of $165,000 in 
right-handed money for the 
year 1949. But Feller and 
DiMaggio, especially Feller, 
have been reading their 
obituaries for several weeks now. To 
hear the newspapers tell it, Robin is 
deader than Caius Julius Caesar. 

“How do you feel?” a journalist 
asked Mr. Feller before the game the 
other day. 

“Well, I certainly don’t feel like I'll 
blow anybody down,” replied the de- 
cayed millionaire. 

A few minutes later the rattle of 
artillery began. There was one ball 
hit by Tommy Henrich of New York, 
which was last seen over Paris, east- 
bound and making good time. 

It’s been reported that there is ill 
feeling within the Cleveland club 
about Feller; that Boudreau thinks 
that his wealthy star is loafing. It’s 
true that a man who, like the child- 
manager, plays ball with two sound 
fingers in ten and a knee reinforced 
with Scotch tape and bubble gum, is 
entitled to be critical. But if Feller is 
really healthy, why doesn’t the ball 
come up there as it used to when he 
throws it—not with a whimper but a 
bang? 


EARS ago a New Haven rifle factory 

measured the speed of Walter 
Johnson’s fast ball at 135 feet per sec- 
ond. Feller, in his prime, was said by 
timeless experts like Bill Klem, the 
umpire, to be faster than Johnson. 
You don’t have to believe that. I don’t. 
But he was swift, all right. I wouldn’t 
have wanted to face him with a bat in 
my hands. Today I might be willing 
—no, come to think of it, I'll be busy 
all year. But I might send a friend. 
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against the more seasoned Schroeder- 
Falkcnburg combination until five-dozen 
balls were used up. Just watching the 
match, Falkenburg’s brother Tom burned 
up two packs of cigarettes. 

To win only the opening set, Schroeder 
and Falkenburg had to play 70 games 
covering two and a half hours; the 36-34 
score beat anything in records available 
on the spot. In two of the next three sets 
Gonzales and Stewart were the winners. 
The fifth and last set went to Schroeder 
and Falkenburg, but it was a 19-17 dog- 
fight that brought the total playing time 
to four hours and 45 minutes. 

The 135 games involved made it (ac- 
cording to historian William Fischer) the 
longest match in United States Lawn 
Tennis Association records dating back to 
1881. The total difference between the 
two teams was only one game: 68 to 67. 
But big Pancho didn’t get much of a 
mark for his effort. 

Dick Hyland of The Los Angeles 
Times blamed the defeat on the lapses in 
Pancho’s hot-and-cold demonstration. The 
New York World-Telegram, evidently) 
disturbed by this prologue to Gonzales’s 
first appearance before French and Brit- 
ish audiences, snapped: “At this rate, 
Gonzales promises to become the greatest 
cheese champion in American tennis 
history.” 


TRACK: 


For the Team 


Around the country, track fans specu- 
late at length about the record Don 
Gehrmann might make in the mile if he 
put all his time and his 131 pounds into 
it (unofficial best: 4:06.1). At the Big 
Ten outdoor championships in Evanston 
last week, however, a University of Wis- 
consin press agent was much more in- 
terested in what his meal ticket might 
do in the way of meet points: “He can 
run for records after he graduates.” 

For the fourth time in as many Wis- 
consin meets, the tiny Junior ran_ the 
mile, the half mile, and the anchor leg 
of the mile relay. Unfortunately, they 
were run off in that order in a little more 
than two hours. After winning the mile 
by a reined-in 4 yards, he lost the half- 
mile by 10 yards for his first individual 
defeat since last August and then fin- 
ished another 10 yards back in the relay. 
He wasn’t surprised: “I can feel myself 
getting more tired each time lately.” 

His conqueror in both events was Mal 
Whitfield of Ohio State, who completed 
a triple task of his own by winning the 
440. It wasn’t enough to keep the team 
title at Ohio State. The winner, for the 
first time: Minnesota, which supple- 
mented the hurdles victories of Fred 
Brass and Lee Hofacre with six second 
places for 49 points to Ohio’s 37% and 
Wisconsin’s 36. 


Newsweek, May 30, 1949 
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Photo taken in Southern Illinois coal fields by William Vandivert 


Offhand you might suppose that this huge tube is a 
factory smokestack. But it’s really a spare “spoon handle” 
for a giant shovel used in surface coal mining. This big 
boom carries a price tag of $12,500—which is a lot of 
money for a spare part. Yet if one such boom should fail, it 
would take over eight weeks to build a new one—tying up 
for the entire period a shovel costing more than $650,000! 

Mechanized mining calls for immense capital expenditures. 
A medium-sized loading machine now costs about $20,000, a 
6-ton electric shuttle buggy about $12,000, and some mobile 
cutting machines cost as much as $28,000, while the building 
and equipment of a modern preparation plant is a million- 
dollar project. Some large ones built since the war have rep- 
resented an outlay of as much as $7,000,000 each! 

Today the progressive coal industry is carrying on a billion- 
dollar mechanization program—designed to raise mine 
output of quality coal while keeping pace with the nation’s 
increasing coal requirements, 


Better tools and working conditions for 
coal miners are matched by improvements in 
living conditions. 

Today, almost two-thirds—more than 
260,000—of the nation’s bituminous coal min- 
ers either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among 
miners generally is on the increase. This is 
good for families and their companies alike. 
It gives to the miner the greater satisfaction 
and security that come with living in a “home 
of his own,” and it frees management and 
capital for the big job of getting maximum 
coal production at the lowest possible cost. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











Springtime in the 40s 


What they said wasn’t exactly true. 
Vaudeville never was dead. True, when 
New York’s Palace Theater, national 
capitol of the variety show, abandoned 
its two-a-day policy on Nov. 16, 1932, 
the “at liberty” performers who used to 
forgather on The Beach (the southeast 
corner of Broadway and 47th Street) 
moved over to the mourners’ bench and 
held a wake. Actually, vaudeville was 
only in a cataleptic state, as attested by 
the feeble kicks it occasionally gave in 
an abortive attempt to get up and go 
into its song and dance.* 

It happened again this week when 
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States and Canada played to a daily 
aggregate of 2,000,000 adiirers. But 
the origins of vaudeville (the name 
comes from Vau-de-Vire, a village in 
Normandy given to lively songs) are 
lost in a confusion of definitions, dates, 
and forgotten names. 

It is known that William Valentine 
opened a theater for variety entertain- 
ment in New York in the mid-1800s. San 
Antonio, Texas, established a vaudeville 
house in 1882. Tony Pastor opened his 
famous theater in Tammany Hall in 
1881. And in Boston, in 1883, Benjamin 
Franklin Keith, a former circus employe, 
unveiled a combination museum and 
show. On the bill at his Gaiety Museum 
were a stuffed mermaid, a chicken with 





ing—Eddie Cantor, Fanny Brice, George 
Jessel, Kate Smith, and Burns and Allen 
—but the old names still held. No two 
vaudeville fans’ list will be the same; 
but no one has to be more than com- 
fortably middle-aged to remember James 
Barton and his “Mad Dog” routine; 
Joe Jackson and his bicycle; the great 
Negro comic Bert Williams; Julian 
Eltinge, the female impersonator; Smith 
and Dale; Eddie Foy (and the Seven 
Little Foys); and Walter Kelly’s bespec- 
tacled Virginia judge. 

Grand Reopening: Although some 
cynics claim that vaudeville’s demise 
was a clear case of suicide, the movies 
and radio were the factors chiefly re- 
sponsible. The eight acis that reopened 


ropean 


Culver 


Glamour from the old two-a-day: Bert Williams, Joe Jackson, and Julian Eltinge 


vaudeville came back to the Palace with 
a nip-up that made news across the na- 
tion. It wasn’t like the good old days, of 
course; any of the old-timers who had 
been milling around The Beach could 
have told you that—and did. There were 
only eight acts on the new bill, and they 
would play four-a-day (five performances 
on Saturdays) with a movie, “Canadian 
Pacific,” thrown in. But at least it was 
vaudeville and—keep your fingers crossed 
—it was at the Palace. 

The opening day the customers at the 
box office queued up four abreast in a 
line that turned the corner and extended 
halfway down 47th Street to the Avenue 
of the Americas, 

Back to Beginnings: In its lusty 
prime vaudeville was far and away the 
nation’s most popular form of stage en- 
tertainment. In 1928 approximately 
1,000 variety-show houses in the United 





*One of these was a wan, short-lived caper at 
the Palace in 1935, 
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a human face, and a pair of hopeful 
young comics called Weber and Fields. 

As the new medium prospered and 
vast networks of vaudeville theaters were 
formed, the best names of the legitimate 
stage were enlisted to head the show 
bills: Maurice Barrymore and, later, his 
children Ethel and John; Montgomery 
and Stone, William Faversham, Yvette 
Guilbert, Nazimova, Albert Chevalier, 
and even the great Sarah Bernhardt. 

When Martin Beck built the Palace 
Theater in 1913, he pegged his show- 
manship on the policy of corralling the 
big names of the day whatever the cost 
(he paid the Divine Sarah a divine 
$7,000 a week), and from that interna- 
tional tour de force until 1932 his mar- 
quee blazoned such names as Charles 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, W. C. 
Fields, Will Rogers, Nora Bayes, Sophie 
Tucker, Laurette Taylor, Belle Baker, 
Bea Lillie, and the Marx brothers. 

With the '20s new names were emerg- 


the Palace represent a weekly budget of 
approximately $4,000 (for an Eddie 
Cantor show in the ’30s the nut exceeded 
$20,000), and show it. The Cockney 
comedy of the English’ star Norman 
Evans stacks up with the best of the past, 
and the Marvellos turn in a slick illusion 
act. The rest of the bill is merely good 
enough to suit the management's im- 
mediate purpose. 

Although Sol A. Schwartz, vice presi- 
dent of RKO Theaters, expected appre- 
ciative publicity for his grand opening 
of the renovated shrine, he wasn’t pre- 
pared for the beaming reaction of the 
local press and the syndicated ballyhoo 
that parlayed a touch of honest senti- 
ment and normal nostalgia into national 
significance. Many insiders feared that 
the enthusiastic buildup with its concom- 
itant great expectations might militate 
against vaudeville’s essentially modest 
and tentative step forward. 

Milton Berle and Pat Rooney were on 
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hand as visitors to welcome the new acts 
to their old stand, but the theater’s 
budget isn’t geared to acquire estab- 
lished headliners on a paying basis. If 
vaudeville is to hold its hard-won beach- 
head, new talent will have to be de- 
veloped. And for those acts there must 
be sufficient theater time to keep them 
housed, fed, and interested. 


Scalpers Scalped? 


To the traveling businessman with an 
expense account, paying up to $50 or $60 
for a ticket to a Broadway sellout hit has 
always been a convenient way of keeping 


an important client happy. But to the av- . 


erage playgoer who gets turned down at 
the box office, this traditional black mar- 
ket in theater tickets looks more like a 
semilegalized form of petty larceny. 

Last week, with admissions to such 
fabulous hits as “South Pacific” and 
“Death of a Salesman” rarer than wartime 
T-bones, scalpers were thriving and John 
M. Murtagh, New York City Commis- 
sioner of Investigation, was on the war- 
path. He had issued subpoenas to more 
than 30 licensed ticket brokers suspected 
of charging their desperate customers 
more than the top permissible premium 
of 90 cents a ticket. Another subpoena 
went to Jack Pearl, box-office treasurer of 
the Majestic Theater where the Rodgers- 
Hammerstein colossus is making history 
with an average weekly gross of $56,000. 

In Murtagh’s office Pearl bluntly and 
surprisingly refused to talk. Murtagh 
threatened to have the Majestic’s license 
revoked unless he did, and for a few 
hours that evening it looked as though 
“South Pacific” might be nipped in its 
record-breaking bud. 

Start Talking: On hearing the news, 
Lee Shubert, boss of the Majestic, 
promptly suspended Pearl, warning him 
to stay out of the theater until he had 
answered Murtagh’s questions. “We 
want you to talk,” Shubert told Pearl. 
“We have nothing to fear . . . nothing 
to hide.” Richard Rodgers, Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2nd, Joshua Logan, and Leland 
Hayward, the show’s producers, imme- 
diately followed with their own state- 
ment: “We ourselves are as much victim- 
ized as the public . .. We have no control 
over the disposition of tickets.” 

By the end of the week Pearl was still 
silent and jobless, But Murtagh, “out of 
consideration for the producers of this 
great show,” had relented and “South 
Pacific” was running, although the Ma- 
jestic’s books are under official scrutiny. 
In only one of the subpoenaed agencies 
had evidence been found of “irregulari- 
ties.” But the investigation continued, “A 
number of , . . agencies will go by the 
wayside,” Murtagh warned. And over the 
week end he subpoenaed the treasurer of 
“Kiss Me, Kate,” playing in another Shu- 
bert house. 
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Conductor to engineer: “All black!” (no hot boxes) 


If you ship freight, you’ll like Northern Pacific’s exciting new ‘radio 


program’’——-even though you can’t hear it! We’re talking about ‘‘broadcasts”’ 
between the locomotive and caboose of NP freight trains in the Cascade 
Mountains... via new two-way VHF radio telephone equipment. Why 


there? Because up in that lofty land of heavy weather, we can greatly 
expedite movement of your freight by keeping all crewmen constantly in 
touch with each other ...even though they may be a mile apart. Keep 
tuned for further details... 

















Engineer to conductor: “OK, we're highballing!” 


Our new “end to end” radio communication also means safer handling of 
your freight. In case of trouble—a hot box or sticking brakes—the engineer 
is told instantly. Northern Pacific is taking many other important steps to 
give you better shipping along the Main Street of the Northwest. We’re 
buying new diesel power, building new freight cars, improving our right-of- 
way, and streamlining our loading-and-unloading procedures. Call on us 
next time you have a really tough shipping problem— offices 
located in principal cities. 
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Think how appreciative your : 
friend, relative or business asso- 
ciate in Europe will be to get 

as a gift frém you a year’s 
subscription to Newsweek's 
European Edition. 


This edition is virtually the same 
as the issue you are now read- 
ing, published}in Paris and dis- 
tributed in Western Europe, the 
British Isles, Eire, the Middle 
East and Africa on a schedule 
that puts copies in readers’ 
hands the same fime as domes- 
tic copies. Thus news, the most 
perishable of commodities, is 
read while still fresh and sig- 


nificant. 


Give your fried a chance to be 
well-informed. Give him a 
chance to know all the news of 
all the world—un-scissored by 
censorship. Mail the coupon be- 
low to us—today. 


RATES: 
Western European countries: 
$12 a year. British Isles, Eire, 
Africa and the Middle East: 


$15 a year. 
peweenesen ener weererases ee 4 
1 NEWSWEEK ED-—3 | 
| 152 West 42nd Street, New York 18 ; 
Send a year (52 issues) of | 
| Newsweek-European as my gift to: | 
Cs cctikcstiauiididiiiesiibinitiidaateeasinnasiadiniiial Ss 
Addr 006.....0.ncecccccercseseeeeneeqeers - ESR REC 
City ~ iloeviecece ee | 
| ©) 1 enctos#'¥............ in payment [] Bill me later | 
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Apple Polishers 


The old problem of working one’s way 
through college was given a new twist 
last week by the students of Rutland 
Junior College at Rutland, Vt. The co- 
educational student body of 116 faced 
the task of putting its sixteen faculty 
members through another month of 
school. 

In March, when the harassed admin- 
istration revealed that its own campaign 
to raise $150,000 had fallen short by 
$60,000, Louis Salebra, war veteran and 
president of the student council, organ- 
ized a campaign to pay the teachers. 
They in turn agreed to stay, without pay 
if necessary, until June so students could 
complete the school year. In the next 
two months $10,000 was raised by a 
door-to-door canvass, a variety show and 
dance, a combination bridge-tea-and- 
rummage sale, and an auction of perma- 
nent waves and haircuts. 

The citizens of Rutland showed no 
similar interest. In a special election last 
week they voted 2,300 to 1,500 against 
a 10-cent increase in the basic tax struc- 
ture to aid the college. 


Deerfield’s 150th 


A century and a half ago a small group 
of men met in Deerfield, Mass., at his- 
toric Frary House, an unpainted clap- 
board tavern dating back to before the 
Revolutionary War, and drew up the pa- 
pers to establish Deerfield Academy, a 
secondary school for boys. They were 
meeting at the site of the Bloody Brook 
massacre of 1675 and the Deerfield raid 
of 1704, which had practically emptied 
the town. 

Last week, to celebrate the 150th an- 
niversary of its opening, Deerfield Acad- 
emy reenacted these early battles with 
the aborigines, the trading with the In- 
dians for the land, a meeting between 
the four Indian tribes of the valley and 
the governor of Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony—and finally the coming of the “men 
from Boston” and the signing of the 
school charter. 

Since Jan. 1, 1799, the day the first 
class of 49 boys met in the original school 
building, a large brick structure now used 
as a museum, the school has had a good 
many ups and downs. In 1850, as the 
public-school movement grew, Deerfield, 
like many other endowed preparatory 
schools, found itself without support. 
From then until 1924, when it again be- 
came a private institution, it was oper- 
ated by the town. 

In 1902 the present headmaster, Frank 
L. Boyden, who had just graduated from 
Amherst, came to the school to find that 
the five trustees were considering closing 
it. Enrollment was down to fourteen 
students. The new principal gave them 
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little confidence—for at 23 Boyden was a 
frail, bespectacled, inconspicuous young 
man. 

But in the next 47 years Dr. Boyden 
brought the enrollment to a present total 
of 400 boarding and 70 day students, oc- 
casionally admitting girls to the student 
body. In 1907 he married a Deerfield 
girl, Helen Childs, who joined the faculty 
and helped to build up the school and 
the town’s affection for her husband. 

Success Formula: Headmaster Boy- 
den organized an athletic system in 
which all boys participated, and helped 
mold the lives of future adults like Maj. 
Gen. Francis Wilby, wartime comman- 





Deerfield son: Johnny Gunther 


dant of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, and Victor Butterfield, president of 
Wesleyan University. No alumnus is more 
famous than one who did not live to 
adulthood, Johnny Gunther, whose father 
this year wrote the school a glowing testi- 
monial at the same time that he cele- 
brated the boy’s great courage in “Death 
Be Not Proud.” 

In 1929 Dr. Boyden won the confi- 
dence of the alumni—of whom there are 
now 3,690 living—when he released them 
from their pledges to the building fund 
after the stock-market crash. Even so, the 
°29 campaign brought the school $1,000,- 
000 out of a hoped-for $1,500,000. 

Last week as 5,000 anu ..., p.. ents, and 
townspeople, and nearly 100 headmasters 
of other preparatory schools joined the 
pageant to honor the school’s long history 
and Dr. Boyden’s contribution to it, 
friends of Deerfield were quoting his 
formula for teaching boys, to which he 
attributes his success at the school: 
“Work ‘em hard, play ‘em hard, feed ‘em 
up to the nines, and send ‘em to bed so 
tired that they are asleep before their 
heads are on the pillow.” 
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was Burglarized— 
LOSS NOTHING 


This man 
made the difference 


He is your Insurance Agent. 


He is the reason why one company will lose nothing . . . where another 


company will be forced to shoulder heavy losses. 


So long as locks can be picked, fences scaled and windows smashed, your 


company requires protection against burglary and theft loss and damage. 


There is a USF&G agent in your community who will work out an insurance 





rogram for vour company that includes the proper protection. 
4 7 } I 


Consult him today. 


ee 
Consult your Insurance 


Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer” The \ I (7 e 
sakes U. A & UO. Companies 
LF, 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 




















Foster’s hippo had much company at “Sculpture International” 


“Sculpture International’”’ 


“They sure do stir you—like an electric 
shock or maybe a triple Scotch.” A Phila- 
delphian shook his head and pointed to 
the battalion of sculptures stretching out 
over the broad, floodlighted terrace of 
the colonnaded Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. There stood 250 variously under- 
standable works submitted to the nation’s 
largest and most important show of its 
kind—the third “Sculpture International,” 
which opened last week and which will 
hold forth until Sept, 11. 

Works from 24 states, nine European 
countries, and two Latin American na- 
tions have been converging on Phila- 
delphia for the past few months for this 
review of contemporary sculpture. All 
pieces had to be hewn since 1940 by 
still-living sculptors, From the 250 arti- 
sans represented perhaps half a dozen 
will be chosen to complete the Ellen Phil- 
lips Samuel Memorial exhibit of “statu- 
ary emblematic of the history of Amer- 
ica.” Through the other two international 
shows, commissions totaling $94,000 
have already been given. 

In addition to commissioning works 
from the foremost exhibitors, the judges 
may purchase exhibits from the show it- 
self. So in addition to the prestige of 
being invited to show their wares, the 
sculptors had the prospect of getting a 
tidy sum in a field in which money cus- 
tomarily flows like Plasticine, 

*EIsts*: Materials ranged from steel, 
onyx, plaster, and bronze to creosoted fir 
and purpleheart wood, Artists included 
Jean Arp, Georges Braque, Jacob Ep- 
stein, Henry Moore, Pablo Picasso, Alex- 
ander Archipenko, Alexander Calder, Jo 
Davidson, Isamu Noguchi, and George 
L. K. Morris, There were non-objectivists, 
surrealists, abstractionists, expressionists, 
realists—and just about every other kind 
of “ist” known to art. 


Mother-and-child themes, religion, and 
animals led in popularity, But for sheer 
craftsmanship the general level of work 
was high, A lot of people liked a humor- 
ous hippopotamus by Robert Foster about 
as well as anything else (see cut). 

There were too few European works 
to permit critics to decide anything defi- 
nite about the state of health of sculp- 
ture abroad, although, as The Art Digest 
put it, most of the foreign exhibitors fell 
into the classes of “those who have suf- 
fered and show it, and those who . 
are trying to pick up prewar threads.” 
On the other hand, “the work of sculp- 
tors in North and Latin America reveals a 
physical vigor lost to the old world.” 


Case of the Nine Heroes 


No detectives ever stalked a quarry 
more patiently—or against greater odds. 
But where all good detectives always 
get their men, this time they caught up 
with only five of the nine: King Arthur, 
Julius Caesar, Alexander the Great, 
David, and Joshua, 

Tracking down even those five doughty 
heroes meant a chase through five and a 
half centuries to piece together 94 frag- 
ments of fabric. And just what happened 
to the other four worthies who had ap- 
peared on the great Nine Heroes tapes- 
tries is still a teaser, for the case of the 
Nine Heroes is as full of holes as the tap- 
estries themselves, 

Eked out, the rescued five form one of 
the greatest art treasures surviving from 
the fourteenth century, This week they 
went on permanent exhibition in New 
York at The Cloisters, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s uptown branch, de- 
voted to medieval art. It was The Clois- 
ters’ most important show since its open- 
ing eleven years ago. 

Early in the fourteenth century a 
French troubadour first sang of the nine 
heroes he thought bravest: Hector, Alex- 





ander, Julius Caesar, David, Joshua, Judas 
Maccabaeus, Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
Godfrey de Bouillon. His ballad caught 
on and swept through medieval Western 
Europe. Jean, Duc de Berry, liked it too. 
His castle at Bourges was decorated from 
the theme of the nine heroes—including 
a set of three tapestries, each some 21 
feet wide and 16 feet high. 

Disappearing Act: From then until 
1877 there was no further trace of any of 
them, In that year the King Arthur sec- 
tion showed up at Lyon, eventually 
reaching the Metropolitan Museum in 
1932, via the Clarence Mackay estate. 
The Caesar, Alexander, David, and 
Joshua sections, long since hacked apart, 
were bought by a French baron some 70 
years ago, Sewed together and lined with 
heavy red flannel, they hung as curtains 
in his castle at Martinvast, near Cher- 
bourg, until 1936, 

Then a New York antiquarian bought 
them and, with the help of John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., the Metropolitan acquired 
them in 1947. Immediately the museum 
started work on the biggest tapestry- 
restoration job ever done in the United 
States—resulting in one almost complete 
tapestry and major portions of the other 
two. 

All five of the surviving heroes wear 
beards, crowns, and medieval clothes, sit 
on Gothic thrones, and are surrounded by 
small, heterogeneous figures. Today only 
linen and gauze fill the missing areas in 
the tapestries; plain replacements for 
these gaps are now being woven at the 
Gobelins factory in Paris. 
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Wonderful day... wonderful gift! 


MOVIES — with a 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera 


What a perfect time to give a Cine-Kodak camera... 
to begin a movie record! And what a marvelous little 
movie maker is Kodak’s “Magazine 8”] 


Movies—full-color movies—are truly as easy as snap- 
shots with this compact and 


talented camera. Outdoors: 


In- 


doors. On sunny days—or under 
the clouds. Kodak “know-how” 


is built into the camera... 
packaged with the film. 


Kodak’s Complete 
Movie Service 
Cine-Kodak cameras, capable 
and easy-to-use movie makers 
... Cine-Kodak Film, processed 
without extra charge in Kodak 
laboratories... and Kedascope 
Projectors that show your mov- 
ies simply and brilliantly. 
“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


Cine-Kodak Film 
for full-color Koda- 
chrome and black- 
and-white movies. 


The “Magazine 8” (illustrated) has 
fine, fast f/1.9 Lumenized lens. 
Magazine load, no “threading”; 
built-in exposure guide that “dials” 
the right lens opening; four speeds 


including slow motion. See it—soon—at your Kodak 
dealer's. $163, including Federal tax. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 
16 Camera, counterpart 
of the “Magazine Eight,” 
makes bigger movies 
for larger groups. $195, 
including Federal tax. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Kodascope Eight-33 
with f/2 lens and 
500-watt lamp, a 
grand little pro- 
jector for home 
shows. $85. 
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CHOOSE your own vacationland... 


but for extra pleasure... go by train ! 


It’s much more enjoyable. And the train is so 
comfortable, convenient and dependable. 
There’s room to roam, room to relax 
whether you go coach or Pullman. Your care- 
free vacation starts the moment you step 
aboard any one of the 1100 daily trains that 
make up Pennsylvania Railroad’s great pas- 
senger fleets. No matter where you're bound, 
there’s a train ready to take you on the day 
you plan to go. 


Courteous Pennsylvania Railroad employes are on hand 
to serve you when you make the initial arrangements of 
your travel details, when you are boarding the train and 
en route. This year—for the vacation of your dreams— 
take a happy, carefree trip . . . Take the Pennsylvania! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Visit the CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR June 25 to October 2,1949 
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Blood and Calico 


Under the blue skies of Technicolor 
Texas, the business of robbing stage 
coaches and rustling cattle seems to 
go on and on. In “Streets of Laredo” 
the three main exponents of this ancient 
and dishonorable art are Lorn Reming 
(Macdonald Carey), Jim Dawkins (Wil- 
liam Holden), and “Wahoo” Jones 
(William Bendix). 

This unholy trio of course gets involved 
in a splitting of the ways which lands 
two of them in the Texas Rangers while 
the third continues his extralegal shenani- 
gans. There is also a girl (Mona Free- 
man) who figures in the ensuing gunplay 
and who is even permitted to swap her 
dungarees for calico and to plant a chaste 
kiss upon the survivor. 

Generously supplied with ammunition 
and scenery, and with a knowing cast 
thrown in for good measure, “Streets of 
Laredo” should rate among the more sat- 
isfactory of the pure-bred Westerns. 
(STREETS OF LArEDO. Paramount. Robert 
Fellows, producer. Leslie Fenton, direc- 
tor. Technicolor.) 


Melancholy Mews 


Of all the people connected with “The 
Forbidden Street,” only the actors come 
off with any degree of competence, and 
even that is a comparatively hollow 
triumph. This adaptation of Margery 
Sharp’s novel “Britannia Mews” is a dif- 
fuse affair of clumsily juxtaposed moods 
and an ultimately coy Victorian charade. 

The plot concerns the well-bred Adel- 
aide Lambert (Maureen O’Hara), who 
marries her art teacher (Dana Andrews) 
against her stuffy family’s advice and 
proceeds to prove that they were right 
when she bravely makes a home for her 
bearded, alcoholic husband in the dili- 





Slum dwellers O’Hara and Thorndike 


Newsweek, May 30, 1949 
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gently unkempt slum Britannia Mews. 
The marriage is just about on the rocks 
when the artist breaks his unregenerate 
neck; then, after a while, romance comes 
to the Mews again in the person of a 
hard-drinking barrister now reduced to 
the job of addressing envelopes. 
However, the ex-lawyer has the dou- 
ble advantage of being able to stop 
drinking, shown sufficient cause (Miss 
O’Hara is more than sufficient), and of 
also being played by Dana Andrews— 
this time without the beard. Things get 
sillier as well as happier from here on, but 
not funnier. Miss O'Hara and the doubly 
exposed Andrews rely more on their fa- 
miliar personalities than on any charac- 
terization derived from the screen play. 
The film’s richest supporting role is a 
Hogarthian hag played by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike with a broad touch of the 
witch’s broom. (THE FoRBIDDEN STREET. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. William Perl- 
berg, producer. Jean Negulesco, director.) 


French With Tears 


In the early 1920s Raymond Radiguet, 
a 20-year-old Frenchman, put the tragic 
story of his adolescent love into a novel 
called “Diable au Corps.” The book 
promptly became a European best seller. 
The French production “Devil in the 
Flesh,” which had its American premiére 
in New York last week, is a poignant and 
tender film, faithful both in theme and in 
substance to Radiguet’s original semi- 
document. 

It is the story of the impetuous young 
love between Marthe (Micheline Presle), 
a 20-year-old base-hospital nurse during 
the first world war, and Francois (Gerard 
Philipe), a 17-year-old student. Despite 
Marthe’s engagement to a soldier at the 
front whom she subsequently marries, 
she and Francois scarcely bother to keep 
their blissful relationship a secret from 
their respective families. 

Francois, the awkward, impetuous boy- 
lover, shaken by his first awareness of a 
man’s responsibility, is pathetically de- 
lighted to learn that Marthe is expecting 
his illegitimate child. But when her time 
comes. he is even more pathetically in- 
competent to stand by her as a father 
should, and Marthe, a wistfully tragic 
figure who has put more trust in her 
youthful consort than his years war- 
ranted, is separated from him just before 
she dies in childbirth. 

Under the sensitive direction of Claude 
Autant Lara, both Philipe and Miss 
Presle handle their difficult roles with a 
rare degree of insight and receive excel- 
lent support, especially from Jean Debu- 
court as Francois’s worried but under- 
standing father. Although Marthe’s death 
and funeral are almost mawkishly com- 
plicated by coincident Armistice Day 
celebrations, the story is so tastefully 
handled for the most part and so uni- 


versal in its appeal and truthfulness that 
even a tedious ending can do it little 
harm. (DEVIL IN THE FLEsH. Distributed 
by A. F. E. Corp. Paul Graetz, producer. 
Claude Autant Lara, director.) 


Soft Soap Opera 


When “One Woman’s Story” was first 
released in England it was called “The 
Passionate Friends.” It makes a mighty 
and often wearisome effort to prove that 
such a relationship between the wife of 
an eminent banker and somebody’s col- 
lege-professor husband is not only pos- 
sible but ultimately ill-advised. 

The banker’s beautiful wife (Ann 
Todd) is, if you are willing to believe 





Rains, Todd, unhappy though wed 


her own self-evaluation, “a hard woman” 
who prefers the kind of nice things her 
influential husband (Claude Rains) can 
buy her to the ridiculous sentiment 
known in the lower income brackets as 
love. But Miss Todd’s hardness has a 
chronic weakness in the form of a biology 
instructor (Trevor Howard) she fell hon- 
est-to-goodness in love with way back in 
college. He keeps turning up at inoppor- 
tune moments that involve a good many 
flashbacks and even more coincidence. 

Produced and directed by Ronald 
Neame and David Lean, the team that 
turned out “Great Expectations,” and 
bolstered by the distinguished acting of 
Howard (“Brief Encounter”) and Rains, 
this Eric Ambler screen play of an H. G. 
Wells story combines some nice Alpine 
scenery with a superficial poignancy that 
may make an occasional housewife reach 
for her pocket handkerchief. But basical- 
ly, however skillfully the British may try 
to emulate the slick American box-office 
formula, it still froths like soap opera. 
(Ong. Woman’s Story. Universal-Inter- 
national. Ronald Neame, producer. 
David Lean, director.) 
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REVIEWS: 
Alla en el Rancho Grande 


William Beebe’s restless wanderings 
during the past 40 years as director of 
the Department of Tropical Research of 
the New York Zoological Society have 
resulted in 22 books. His latest, “High 
Jungle,” takes the 71-year-old explorer to 
Venezuela, but it is written with the same 
wonderfully communicable absorption 
that marked his tales about the pheasants 
in their Himalayan haunts or the fishes 
he watched in all their privacy through 
the glass eye of his Bathysphere. 

Laurance Rockefeller talked Beebe into 
leaving his oceanic researches and return- 
ing to the tropical-jungle studies which 
began 45 years ago in Mexico. On his 
most recent treks—in 1945, 1946, and 
1948—the national government of Vene- 
zuela welcomed him, and the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey and the Creole 
Petroleum Corp. dipped into their ample 
funds to help pay the way. 

But it was Juan Vicente Gémez, “the 
last great dictator in South America,” 
who really fixed things up, only he didn’t 
know it. At the time of his death the 
Venezuelan dictator was having a tourist 
hotel built in the mountain pass of 
Portachuelo above his citadel at Maracay. 
It was never completed. But it was in 
that crumbling, half-finished hulk, called 
Rancho Grande, that Beebe and _his 
zoological aides made their headquarters. 

Shaped like an inverted question mark, 
“quite as Alice would have seen it in her 
mirror,” the partially formed building, 
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with its floorless corridors and naked 
steel beams, was turned into dormitories 
and laboratories. 

The Substance: Once the party and 
its half ton of microscopes, binoculars, 
cameras, paints, books, and laboratory 
equipment were settled in this tropical 
cloud forest, the inimitable Beebe adven- 
tures began. 

The essence of these days, remarks 
Beebe, is to be found in the more than 
50 technical papers that he and his col- 
laborators have already written for ap- 
propriate scientific journals. 

In “High Jungle” Beebe has catalogued 
for the layman all manner of wonders 
that met the Beebeian eye. They range 
from hummingbirds in the tropic mist to 
the private lives of jungle falcons. They 
include adventures with ants and beetles. 
The reader meets a tayra (giant weasel) ; 
he spends pleasant days in Beebe’s tree- 
top study in the jungle, he sees the can- 
delo tree with its nest of bat falcons, he 
listens to the howling monkey. And he 
watches moths and butterflies by the 
million, for Rancho Grande is perched 
along one of the world’s most remarkable 
butterfly migration routes. 

Not the least of the creatures Beebe 
spied on is the great gray frog, whose 
methods of reproduction were a mystery 
because “gravity, in all this sub-tropical, 
half-mile upland, is pulliwogs’ nemesis.” 
Beebe eventually captured seven of these 
frogs and after days of watching “wit- 
nessed one of the most remarkable births 
among all the jungle creatures.” The 
frogs had what Beebe calls a zipper on 
their backs. One day one of these opened 
and “the frog in the gap was suddenly 
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“High Jungle” recaptures the endless beat of myriad wings 


Newsweek, May 30, 1949 
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Half-finished Rancho Grande was jungle headquarters for Beebe 


hustled out by succeeding impatient 
brethren. He struggled free, did a slide 
down his mother’s bent thigh, and somer- 
saulted to the ground . . . No sooner did 
he gather his feet together and sit up- 
right exactly as his mother had always 
sat, than he was knocked head over heels 
by a brother who rocketed into him. 


“Out of the bulging membrane, eyes — 


and snouts began to appear, and some- 
times four frogs would start a terrific 
squabble as to which should be born first. 
The supply seemed unending.” 

All told, Beebe is at his best. (Hicu 
Junc.te. By William Beebe. 379 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $4.50.) 


Other Books 


Pripe’s CastLe. By Frank Yerby. 382 
pages. Dial. $3. The author of “The 
Foxes of Harrow” pulls out all stops in 
this purple tale of the Robber Baron era. 
The hero is a penniless Southerner, 6 
feet 4 inches of sex appeal and ruthless 
ambition, who comes to New York de- 
termined to get rich. How he plunders, 
rapes, and connives his way up the ladder 
of success and how his lady friends take 
it make for one of the more uninhibited 
sagas of our times. 

Hunter's Horn. By Harriette Arnow. 
508 pages. Macmillan. $3.50. An earnest 
and poetic novel about Kentucky hill 
life just before the war. The story cen- 
ters around a poverty-stricken hill family 
whose day-to-day battle for existence is 
recorded here in painstaking detail. The 
family’s economic problem is made par- 
ticularly difficult by the father’s pen- 
chant for fox hunting and for buying 
hounds with money from the family till. 
The author soon manages to turn the fox 
hunt into a credible symbol of the farm- 
ers whole fight for existence, and her 


story, though somewhat knotted by over- 
long descriptions of the physical scene, 
is moving. 


INDUSTRY: 


Bookmen Meet 


Some 700 booksellers and publishers, 
including four of the latter from Ger- 
many, attended the annual convention 
of the American Booksellers Association 
in Washington last week. For’a change, 
all was not gloom. Although none of the 
ABA’s members present was daring 
enough to predict the future, all agreed 
that the nation’s book sales for the first 
quarter of 1949, while down from the 
levels of 1948 and 1947, were still 
hearteningly steady. 

More concerned with boosting busi- 
ness than with weeping about it, at a 
series of round-table conferences the 
bookmen came up with some construc- 
tive ideas. To wit: 
> Stop worrying about the 25-cent re- 
prints. Instead of hurting the general 
trade they have helped it. Generally, the 
booksellers agreed that the more books 
of any kind that are sold, the better for 
all concerned. 
> Cut the cost of books. But the book- 
sellers (according to most publishers 
present) had few concrete ideas how 
this immediately could be done. 
> Get out more books for children be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 14—and sell 
them for one dollar. 

Hovering book reviewers and editors, 
remembering last autumn’s rush of new 
books with which they have not yet 
caught up, perked up when Lee Grove 
of The Washington Post made a plea te 
the publishing industry to publish more 
books in the summer. People read just 
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as many books in the hot, lazy season, 
he said, as at any other time of year. 
Booksellers, who found their shelves 
crowded at the year end with last fa'l’s 
titles which had been forgotten in the 
great rush, cheered him. 

As usual the booksellers griped about 
the book clubs—of which there are more 
than 50 in the United States. Publishers, 
they said, paid too much attention to 
getting their books taken by the big 
clubs, too little to promoting those books 
that are not selected. 


Beastliness for Sale 


Early this month The London Sunday 
Times, in a brief but potent prepublica- 
tion blast printed on its front page and 
signed By The Editor, demanded the 
immediate suppression of “The Naked 
and the Dead,” Norman Mailer’s best- 
selling American war novel. 

“Incredibly foul and beastly,” said The 
Editor of Mailer’s tough-talking Ameri- 
can soldiers, jungle-fighting in the Pacific. 
“[It] should be withdrawn from publica- 
tion immediately.” 

A week later The Sunday Times, 
flooded by letters, was forced to deny that 
it favored censorship, particularly “the 
censorship of opinion.” But it held that 
“in extreme cases of obscenity—and this 
is an extreme case—it is wholly against 
the public interest that beastliness should 
be offered for sale.” 

As might be expected, the two Sunday 
Times attacks stirred up interest in Brit- 
ish magazines and newspapers, including 
the liberal New Statesman and Nation, 
whose editor, Kingsley Martin, joined 
the assault. Quite familiar to American 
readers, who recall Boston’s efforts to ban 
books, is this report from 
NEwswEEk’s London bureau: 

“The net result of the ruckus over 
‘The Naked and the Dead’ has been that 


| the first impression of 10,500 copies sold 


out before it got to the bookstores and 
about 20,000 more copies, as yet un- 
printed, have been subscribed in advance 
of the second printing, due in June.” 
That’s just 30,500 more copies of 
“The Naked and the Dead” than have 
been sold in Canada. Last March the 
Canadian authorities banned the book 
from sale across the border on the 
ground of obscenity. Although Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., the publishers, have pro- 
tested to high officials in Ottawa, the De- 
partment of National Revenue, which 
has charge of such matters, has refused 
to listen to their pleas. The Rinehart peo- 
ple aren’t’ too mad about this: As of 
May 13 they had sold 169,900 copies in 
the United States. And just last week they 
arranged the sale of a 12,000-word sec- 
tion to a Sydney newspaper, figuring in 
that way to reach all the Australians out- 


side that city, where the book is also 
banned. 
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It is worth noting that ONE genuine 
sour mash bourbon, naturally distilled 
and aged on the same exclusive 

family recipe since 1870, is First Choice 
among Kentuckians who know bourbon best. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY is an entirely new work 
—enlarged and completely rewritten to 
cover man’s new knowledge in every field. 
Best for home, school and office because it 
is based on the big Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition, the 
“Supreme Authority,’’ and characterized 
by the same outstanding scholarship and 
accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new 
words. Thumb index. $6.00 and up, de- 
pending on binding. At your bookseller’s, 
or write to: G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., 
Dept. 103, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
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Modern Steam 
~ Heat For 
New Catholic 
High School 
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In planning the heating installation 
for Canisius High School, Consult- 
ing Engineer L. A. Cherry met two 
basic requirements set up by the 
Building Committee of Canisius 
High School. 


First, even, comfortable tempera- 
tures in all sections of the school. 
Second, reduce heating costs to a 
minimum. 
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Canisius Catholic High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Built 1947 and equipped with ebster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. Albert A. 
Runschek, Architect. L. A. Cherry, Consulting 
Engineer. C. Brenner & Sons Co., Heating 
Contractor. 

The Webster Moderator System 
was chosen because of its ability to 
answer these heating requirements. 
With Webster “controlled-by-the- 
weather” heating there is no over- 
heating. An Outdoor Thermostat 
responds instantly to every change 
in outdoor temperature. A Manual 
Variator permits shut-off for re- 
duced night heating. 


Webster Representatives will gladly 
work with you from the time your 
building is in the planning stage 
until the heating system is operating 
to complete satisfaction. 


If you are planning a new building 
or bringing an existing building up- 
to-date, let us show you how the 
Webster Moderator System fits in 
with heating needs. Get in touch 
with your Webster Representative 
or write us today. 


Address Dept. NW-5B 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N.J.: Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Grim Alternatives 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N a little more than a month, Fed- 
i] eral books will close on fiscal year 
1949 and open on fiscal 1950. Only 
giddy optimists and callous vote huck- 
sters can close their eyes to the deplor- 
able prospect presented by the figures 
involved in the forthcoming Federal 
expenditures and receipts. Those fig- 
ures cast their threat over every dollar 
of our savings, every insurance policy, 
every business plan—espe- 
cially those of small busi- 
nesses. They are a night- 
mare to every taxpayer who 
needs dollars for the im- 
provement of his home, the 
education of his children, 
and the protection of his old 
age and for the meeting of 
emergencies like illness or 
death in the family. If these 
be the “people” to whom 
politicians mouth their appeals, it be- 
hooves those politicians to bestir them- 
selves before it is too late. 

In January the President presented, 
in an unintelligible budget of 1,625 
pages of undigested figures, a prospect 
for fiscal 1950 of expenditures of ap- 
proximately $900,000,000 more than 
would be forthcoming in receipts. 

Since the members of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation are concerned with 
raising the revenues to satisfy pro- 
jected expenditures, they have ac- 
cepted the President’s estimate of 
$41,900,000,000 in expenditures. But, 
very realistically, they have noted that 
the President underestimated the defi- 
cit by $2,100,000,000. They figure that 
receipts will be only $38,900,000,000 
and not the $41,000,000,000 that the 
President anticipated. 


HE basis for this is their revision 
Ta the President’s expectation of 
national income for fiscal 1950. The 
President made the preposterous as- 
sumption that the rate of national in- 
come in December, when his figures 
were compiled, would continue with- 
out interruption for eighteen months. 
That rate was $215,000,000,000 a 
year. This estimate was probably sold 
to the President because of the overop- 
timism of his economic advisers, who 
were at that time predicting a steady 
4-per-cent-a-year increase in gross na- 
tional product. That was before “disin- 
flation” had burst upon them. 





The Congressional people recognize 
the reality of a decline and anticipate 
a fall in the national income to a rate 
of $198,000,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1950. Since with the same 
tax rates the decline in revenue is 
relatively greater than the decline in 
income, the Congressional estimate of 
considerably lower revenue is more 
realistic than the President’s appraisal. 
In the judgment of other 
good economists, the de- 
cline may drop national rev- 
enues to $38,000,000,000 
or less. 

But the Truman estimate 
of expenditures is clearly 
too low. Senator Byrd esti- 
mates fiseal 1950 spending 
at $44,300,000,000. There 
is, therefore, a prospect of 
a deficit of from $3,000,- 
000,000 to $6,500,000,000. 

There are, of course, three ways to 
meet this: Spend less; tax more; or 
live with a deficit: 

The Truman proposal is to tax 
more. That means a new burden on a 
declining income and reduced busi- 
ness profits, which may be self-defeat- 
ing since more taxes will certainly de- 
press business further. In short, a tax 
boost may result in less rather than 
more revenue. 

It must be noted that, while the 
President views a deficit with studied 
alarm, a considerable number, per- 
haps most, of his advisers regard 
deficit spending as wholly desirable. 

The fact is, however, that this pros- 
pective large deficit will mean that 
our national debt will become ex- 
ceedingly difficult to control. Aside 
from the economic impact of such a 
shortage, its psychological effect 
would be dangerous. It would be a 
signal that, despite a high level of 
prosperity, our mania for spending 
had swamped our capacity to pay. 
It would be a clear acknowledgment 
that since continuous deficits are to 
be the order of the day, the savings of 
the people are to be systematically 
eaten away by printing-press money. 


EAVY reductions in spending are 
H critically necessary. The 5 per 
cent cut now proposed would save 
less than $1,500,000,000. That is not 
enough. The hunt for economy must 
bag bigger game than that. 
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Now 1 know why Schlitz ts... 


Ihe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 


1949, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 








